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for only 


3.37 * 


We'll teach you how- 


FREE! 


ou CAN make it long or short—in any 
, tote or material you like. Singer will 
teach you all the tricks, including how to 
shirr the dirnd] waist. Here’s how you begin: 

Telephone your nearest Singer Shop and 
arrange for free sewing lessons after school. 
The lessons are short and fun, especially 
if your best friends come along and take 
them, too. 

Then, when you’ve mastered the first 
rules of sewing, you bring your pattern and 
materials. The teacher will gladly help you 
cutand fit your dress at the Singer Sew- 
ing Center—without charge. And before 
you know it, you'll have a lovely party 
frock ...for about a third what you’d pay 
in the stores! 

(If you’d rather make a school dress, or 
a pair of curtains for your room, we'll help 
you with those, too!) 


BADGE AWARDS. If you are a Girl Scout, 
these free lessons will help you earn your 
Seout Needlewoman and Dressmaking 
Badges. 


SCOUT LEADERS: This special free help 
will be given to Girl Scouts singly, or in 
groups. Consult your neighborhood Singer 
Shop for a mutually convenient time, and 
let the Sewing Teacher know how many 
to expect. 


0, JOE 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 


Copyright U.S. A. 19388, by The Singer Manufacturing Co 
All rights reserved for all countries. 




















Hollywood Pattern No. 1676 


yeh * The cost to make (approximately $5.37) is based 


on rayon taffeta at 95c a yard, using size 14 pat- 
tern in the long skirt length. You can spend more, 
or less, according to the material and the length 
skirt you choose, 
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STAR REPORTER 


Hortense Carroll, journalist member of that enterprising club of high school 


girls, “The Friday Afternoon Dozen,” uses her wits to engineer a real scoop 


Illustrated by RUTH KING 
ORTENSE CARROLL called 
up Susan Masters, president of 


H the Friday Afternoon Dozen. 


“Sue? I'm sorry, but I'll have to 
skip it this afternoon.’ Excited Hor- 
tense meant she wouldn't be present 
at the club’s weekly session. “I'm 
about to dash for the two-thirty bus.” 

“It’s two o'clock now,’ Sue noted 
calmly. 

Hortense drew a breath deep enough 
to support a long unpunctuated sen- 
tence. ‘Tell the girls I've gone to Uni- 
versity City on an important errand 
for the Mvrror, and tell them please 
to keep it dark until I can explain.” 

"Okay!" Sue broke in. “You'd better step lively. Good 
luck and good-by!”’ 

Hortense knew she could trust the crowd to follow instruc- 
tions. They were stanchly loyal, the twelve friends who had 
nicknamed themselves the “F. A. D.’s”” when they organized 
their club as green eighth-graders. The tricky initials had held 
for them then a cryptic significance, for each youngster had 
afad of some sort. In four years’ time, the Friday Afternoon 
Dozen had put away childish hobbies. They were seniors 
now in the Eastpoint high school, and career girls, all of them. 

Last spring, when Hortense had been elected editor of the 
high school Mirror, the jubilant F. A. D.’s felt that this honor 
teflected glory upon them all. But Hortense took her responsi- 
bility soberly. She got herself a job for the summer as an 
apprentice, without pay, to the society editor of the Eastpoint 
Gazette. The experience had profited her more than wages, 
for she had learned by canny observation how a real news- 
Paper is run. Everybody on the staff had been encouraging 
and helpful, especially teasing big Bill Holliday, chief re- 
porter, whose father owned the Gazefte. 

To-day, in late November, as she raced through a stinging 
drizzle toward the bus station, her imagination ran even 
faster, making a sunny excursion into the future. A news- 
Paper woman, of the type she had picked for a model, could 
count on a thrilling career. For instance, take Miss Dorothy 
Thompson, whose syndicated articles in the Gazette Hortense 
studied zealously. Miss Thompson was her notion of tops, 
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By JANET RAMSAY 


as journalists of either sex rated. In 
the years ahead, after she had graduat- 
ed from the State University School of 
Journalism and established herself with 
some big metropolitan daily, Hortense 
—a star reporter—expected to go rang- 
ing the world over. Already she kept 
an eye on international politics, and she 
had made the most ot ps high school 
course in French which, later on, would 
serve her in interviewing diplomats 
and other distinguished foreigners. 

With its motor tuning up, the bus 
stood loaded and ready to start. Hor- 
tense plunged in, relieved to find one 
seat still unoccupied. When she had pantingly settled herself 
and her two pieces of luggage, she glanced across the aisle. 
At the same moment, a passenger opposite appeared to rec- 
ognize her. 

“Oh! How-do-you-do, Mr. Jordan!” Impulsively, she 
spoke to an elderly gentleman who responded genially. 

“And how-do-you-do, Miss Carroll!" The proprietor of 
the Hartley Hotel in University City lifted his hat. White- 
aired, pudgy in build, ruddy of countenance, he looked like 
a Santa Claus out of costume. 

It flattered Hortense to be greeted by name so readily, since 
their acquaintance rested only upon a ten-minute conversation 
which had taken place a month ago. 

“Thanks a lot for that ‘ad’ you gave us for the Mirror.” 
Smiling, she recalled the occasion when, armed with a card 
of introduction from her father, who was in the real estate 
business and knew everybody for miles around, she had called 
on Mr. Jordan at his office. 

“A tribute to your persuasive methods, young lady.” He 
beamed back at her. “I had a little transaction to attend to 
in Eastpoint this morning.” Mr. Jordan was accounting for 
his unexpected presence on the bus, when it chugged into 
motion, noisily and the pleasant encounter ended. 

Hortense felt that her trip had begun under a friendly 
omen. Mr. Jordan had paid her a compliment she prized. 
Strictly considered, the sale of advertising space wasn’t an edi- 
tor’s obligation, but she had solicited a few out-of-town ac- 
counts personally, as part of her program of expansion for 
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“FRIENDS,’’ SAID THE GAY YOUNG MAN, “PERMIT 
ME TO INTRODUCE A COLLEAGUE, MISS HORTENSE 
CARROLL. PRINTER'S INK FLOWS IN HER VEINS” 





the Mirror. Besides, she believed that contact with strangers 
wouia build up her technique as a future woman of the press. 

Usually the twenty-five mile run from Eastpoint to Univer- 
sity City took only an hour and a half. But a slippery high- 
way had put the bus off its schedule. Calculating the time 
already lost, Hortense looked out the window. In a miracle 
that lasted only a few seconds, the earlier sharp rain changed 
to soft flakes, powdering the light of dusk. Because the driver 
made such cautious progress, she could fancy herself sitting 
still while some gigantic mechanism, out of sight, drew the 
landscape slowly backwards, like a stage panorama. 

Hurry. Hurry. Don't let me miss it. Without moving her 
lips, Hortense entreated the general order of things in the 
universe. She was on her way to the first really important 
assignment of her career. Well—not exactly an assignment, 
either, she reminded herself truthfully. Unless it could be said 
that Hortense, the editor, had offered Hortense, the would-be 
feature writer, a chance to prove her mettle! What the under- 
taking really meant, only her mother knew. Before school. this 
morning, Hortense had breathlessly outlined her plan. 

“The last period to-day is Chemistry Lab. I can cut that 
—make it up on Monday. And I could spend the night in® 
University City with Aunt Martha. Now, please, may I call 
her up?” 

Until the weather grew temperamental, Hortense’s pro- 
gram had run like wheels on an oiled track. Now she would 
have to plot a change of action. She couldn't possibly go 
first to Aunt Martha's and get rid of her overnight bag and 
the portable typewriter braced between her feet. Luckily, 
the bus was routed to pass the railroad station, her journey’s 
real destination. She nodded good-by to Mr. Jordan and 
alighted there. With a quarter of an hour to spare before 
the five o'clock westbound express pulled in, she decided to 
put her luggage in the parcel room. 

“Here's your check, Miss.’” The man who took her bag 
slung it carelessly into one of the numbered compartments 
that honeycombed a wall. “It'll be another ten cents for 
that.” His glance indicated her typewriter on the counter 
between them. 

“No thanks.”” She hoisted the portable out of danger. 

Not for worlds would she have consigned that precious 
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article to his burly fist. The typewriter, bought secondhand, 
was frail. When she used it, Hortense always kept a nail file 
within reach, to tighten up the screws it shed like baby teeth; 
her hands were as gentle as a nurse's, giving it drops of oil 
now and then, or taking the kinks out of its ribbon. 

In the waiting room a gay crowd stirred about, making 
more of a crush than she had expected, even on a Friday eve- 
ning before a football game as important as to-morrows, 
the State University versus Cornell. She might not be able 
to locate immediately the press representatives she hoped to 
link up with. Crisscrossing a path through the throng, she 
began to look around. Of course several reporters would be 
on hand—somebody from the University City Dispatch, a 
member of the staff of the School of Journalism Bulletin, and 
undoubtedly her jovial friend, Bill Holliday, of the Gazette. 
But their presence here had no more to do with Saturday's 
big game than had hers. Another event, of different news 
value, was slated for the University that evening. 


ES, there was Bill! With him an older man who might 

belong to the Dispatch, and a pretty girl, smart as a store 
model in collegiate clothes which implied her connection 
with the students’ Bu/letin. 

“Do I look all right ?” Hortense wondered. A glance in 
the mirror of a weighing machine reassured her, after she 
had fluffed up the possum collar of her tweed coat and 
tweaked the brim of her hat into a more sophisticated dip. 
Her riotous dark curls she could do nothing about. She de- 
plored their infantile effect. To counteract that, she put on 
a pair of heavily rimmed spectacles. Her clear-sighted brown 
eyes didn’t need them, really, but she often wore the glasses, 
like a journalist's badge, to bolster up her self-confidence. 
In her purse she carried a notebook and pencil. Nonchalantly 
lugging her typewriter, she sallied toward the corner where 
Bill chatted with the strange man and young woman. 

“Hiya, Babe!”’ he greeted her. 

“Fine.” She didn’t object to his salutation. Bill was late 
twentyish in age, he had known her since her infancy, and he 
claimed to have taught her how to ride a two-wheel scooter. 

“What brings you here, prodigy?” he went on, in his big- 
uncle voice. 
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“The same thing that brought you.” She answered his 
raillery with good humor. ‘Madame Vera Krelenska, who 
lectures to-night at Science Hall on her researches in physics, 
is expected to arrive on the five o'clock express.” 

“How did you glean that exact information ?’’ Bill persisted. 

“By telephoning the University office.” 

“Good work!” 

Next, Hortense turned questioner. ‘‘Are you going to try 
to interview her ?” 

“Right-o!"" exclaimed Bill. ‘““A-a-ah!” He turned a mock- 
ing eye toward the portable. “I see you're carrying your 
heavy ammunition. Friends—’’ the gay young man addressed 
his companions, identifying the pair by their names and news 
journals—‘‘permit me to introduce a colleague, Miss Hortense 
Carroll. Printer’s ink flows in her veins.” 

She was aware he wouldn't have hurt her feelings for a 
million, and she kept up her share of the banter though a 
lump gathered chokily in her throat. In a fluster she remem- 
bered how naively she had confided in him her ideas for en- 
larging the scope of the Mirror. She'd die, here and now, if 
he mentioned an article written by her and recently published 
under the hot caption, The Line-Up In Europe's Diplomatic 
Scrimmage. 

“As one pal to another,” Bill began to quiz her again for 
fun, “tell me some more about the illustrious Madame 
Krelenska.” 

“In case you've forgotten,” she retorted ironically, “she’s 
the world’s greatest woman scientist. Almost as famous as 
Professor Einstein. She was born in Russia. 
Her husband was killed—years ago—in the 
revolution. But she escaped, with her little 
boy and a baby girl, to Paris. After she had 
worked obscurely for a long time, she made 
some marvelous discovery. And then she was \ 
awarded that Swedish prize—” : N 

“Hold it!” Bill stopped her tense-voiced 
recital. “You're primed all right. What 
we're really worrying about is—how does 
she look ?”’ 

The hard-boiled man from the Dispatch 
nodded. ‘I couldn’t dig up a good picture 
of her in our files. The dame ts said to be 
camera shy.” 

“Oh, we'll spot her, all right!"’ the School 
of Journalism girl exclaimed airily. “You 
know—the exotic Russian type, gone high- 
brow.” 

Well, thought Hortense, either you're 
ribbing me, or you're headed up the wrong 
street. In her private file of press clippings, 
a bureau drawer crammed 
full, she had a photograph of 
Vera Krelenska, published as ; 
an illustration to the maga- A 
zine sketch she had glibly 
quoted to Bill. Though the 
picture might be ten years old, 
it was better than nothing to 
go on. 

“Stick with us, Hortense.” Bill 
tapped her shoulder fraternally. 

“What's your paper ?”’ the other man inquired. 

“The Eastpoint High School Mirror.” 

“That's good!’ The University girl laughed, and so 
did the Dispatch journalist. 

Bill sobered his face. “If you get in on this interview, what 
are you going to ask Madame Krelenska ?”’ 

“What she thinks of American reporters!” 

Hortense kept her voice from breaking, in spite of tears 
teady to overflow the rim of her eyes. In truth, she hadn't 
expected to address a word to the woman whose eminent 
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career had fired her imagination. She had only intended to 
stand by, listening, learning how real journalists did it, and 
then to make a story of her impressions for the Mirror. 

“Express from New Yawk!" A voice bellowed nasally 
out of a loudspeaker overhead. 

Her cheeks hot, her right arm weighted by the typewriter 
and swinging like a pendulum, Hortense fled outside. As the 
giant streamliner curved into view, a great bustle began, and 
the confusion grew while its passengers disembarked. Skim- 
ming from Pullman to Pullman, Hortense picked out a short 
plump figure in a beaver fur coat. The lady didn’t pause long 
enough to look for a porter. She made a bee line for the 
nearest taxi stand where Hortense arrived in time to hear her 
direct the driver, ‘‘Please—quickly—to the ‘Otel ’Artley.” 

Oh, boy! Hortense meant Bill. Scurrying across the wait- 
ing-room, she heard him hail her. 

“Hi, there! That was only the first section. I guess she 
wasn't on it. There'll be another in fifteen minutes. I've 
just been talking to a University prof who expected to meet 
her, too. Don’t you want to stay?” 

She shook her head. “I've got to beat it, as soon as I can 
uncheck a suitcase.” 

“Listen, Hortense. No harm was meant, you know.” 

“Okay!” She hated to see prankish Bill look uncomfort- 
able. “I got you. You were hazing a cub reporter!” 

To her dismay, the entire fleet of station taxis had sailed 
away in the darkness. But after a five-minute wait, she took 
passage in the first one returning (Continued on page 42) 


LIKE A TRUE JOURNALIST, SHE WORKED WITHOUT 
REGARD FOR THE UNCOMFORTABLE PLACE AND UN- 
SEASONABLE TIME, HANDS FLYING OVER THE KEYS 
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THE GORDON CHILDREN: MABEL, LEANING AGAINST NEL- 
LIE IN THE CHAIR, DAISY (ABOUT FIFTEEN), ARTHUR, AND 
BILL (THE AUTHOR'S FATHER), STANDING BEHIND ALICE 


I] 

AISY GORDON was one of 
D a large family. There were 

six of the Gordon children, 
ranging from Nellie, the oldest, to 
baby Arthur. Daisy was next in age 
to Nellie; then came Alice, Bill, 
Mabel, and Arthur. They lived on 
what was then South Broad Street (now Oglethorpe 
Avenue) in Savannah, but most of their games were played 
in their grandmother's garden in the next block. 

Her house, which later was to be Daisy's home, was a 
beautiful, old-fashioned, square house, roomy and comfort- 
able. In front was a high portico with stately columns and 
double steps, and in the rear were the servants’ quarters, 
back yard, and stables. To one side was the garden—a per- 
fect place for the children to play. Here an enormous Pittos- 
porum tree grew, with so many low-hanging branches it 
was a wonderful place to climb in. The yard itself was big 
enough for any game the children chose to play. Their 
favorites were Prisoner's Base, Catch, or Chick-a-ma, chick- 
a-ma, craney-crou’. Girls and boys played many of the games 
together, and went to the same school. 

Daisy had her first experience in First Aid when her 
brother Bill, playing Puss-in-the-corner, landed on a broken 
bottle, cutting his bare foot to the bone. Such a time as 
they had, tying it up and carrying him into the house where 
he sojourned for weeks, with the foot tied up to the bed- 
post to keep it from starting to bleed again! 

The first school Daisy attended was kept by Miss Lucile 
Blois, a prim and precise old lady, who gave nearly every 
Savannah child his or her introduction to learning. She al- 
ways wore a light plum-colored dress and, at her neck, an 





DAISY AT THE 
AGE OF SIX 


Through a fortunate discovery of old 
letters written when Juliette Low was 
a schoolgirl, her niece is able to re- 
construct for us the character and 
personality of the founder of Girl 
Scouting in her childhood and girlhood 


By DAISY GORDON LAWRENCE 


AT THE LEFT: THREE 
(FOR THE MOMENT) 
SERIOUS YOUNG 
GORDONS, NELLIE, 
DAISY, AND THEIR 
BROTHER BILL 


BELOW : AN OLDTIN- 
TYPE OF DAISY IN A 
PLAID DRESS, TAKEN 
WHEN SHE WAS 
ABOUT TEN OR 
TWELVE YEARS OLD 


enormous gold breastpin. Miss 
Blois was as gentle as gentle 
could be, and she it was who 
taught Daisy to read and write 
—but not, alas, to spell! No 
one ever succeeded in doing 
that! Daisy was only seven years 
old when she wrote her first letter. 
It was to her father and was written 
when she went away for the summer. 

Savannah was so hot in the summer that the Gordon chil- 
dren were almost always sent away—sometimes “up the 
country’ to Great-Aunt Eliza's place, Etowah Cliffs, near 
Cartersville, Georgia, or sometimes nearer home. One sum- 
mer, when Daisy was about ten years old, Mrs. Gordon 
rented a place at Isle of Hope, which is only about eight 
miles away from Savannah and is considered healthy be- 
cause it is situated on a tidal river which flows into the ocean 
near by, so the water is salty. 

The children were not allowed to go into the river, for, in 
those days, it was filled with sharks, stingarees, and devil- 
fish. After one big storm three sharks were caught in 4 
week, the smallest of which was nine feet long, so bathing 
in the river itself was dangerous. However, each family 
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had a bathhouse built out into the stream. 
These were made of big, rough palmetto posts, 
sunk deep down, with boards nailed to them 
so close together that no big fish could get in 
and no small child could float out, but wide 
enough apart so as to let in the nice salt water. 
At high tide the water would get very deep— 
ten or twelve feet at least. 

The Gordon children all learned to swim 
when they were very young—Bill when he was 
only four—so they were very much at home in 
the water. One day Daisy had had her swim 
and had just finished dressing—the rest of the 
family had gone up to the main house—when 
she heard a splash and, running out, saw that a child about 
two years old had fallen into the water and was rapidly being 
carried under by the tide. She promptly jumped in with all 
her clothes on and rescued the baby in the very nick of time. 
It was to her such a casual affair that she never mentioned it 
until her mother wanted to know why her clothes were wet! 

When Daisy was fourteen she was considered too old for 
Miss Lucile’s school, so her mother decided to send her to 
boarding school with her older sister, Nellie. This was a 
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FACSIMILES OF TWO LETTERS WRITTEN BY 
FROM EDGE HILL, 


DAISY 
A VIRGINIA BOARDING SCHOOL 


great concession on the part of Mrs. Gordon, 
as Daisy never had been strong after an ill- 
ness she had in Chicago, in 1864, when the 
family took refuge there after Sherman's oc- 
cupancy of Savannah. She was not only 
fragile, but very small for her age. 

This momentous decision about boarding 
school caused great excitement in the old 
house, such hustling and bustling that the 
whole place was in a turmoil. There was 
much to be done, for the girls would not re- 
turn before summer. Daisy ran all over the 
house like quicksilver, arranging for her sister 
Alice to look after this pet in her absence, 
and her sister, Mabel, that one. She made a special trip to 
the basement to tell Liza Henry, the cook, the news, and to 
cajole her into promising to make an angel food cake for 
her birthday. ‘For I know Mama would send it, if only 
you would make it,’”’ she pleaded. 

Liza Henry grumbled, ‘Never did see such a chile! First 
one thing, then ‘nother. An’ with all I has to do, talkin’ 
about cake !""—knowing full well that nothing on earth cou! | 
persuade her no to bake Miss Daisy's cake. 


ATTENDED 
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* FACSIMILE OF A LETTER WRITTEN TO HER GRAND- 
MOTHER IN 1879, TYPICALLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 
A DELICATE DRAWING FROM DAISY’S CLEVER PEN 


‘And my birthday’s not so far off, either,” 
Daisy reminded her. It was characteristic of 
her that she never troubled to hint for what 
she wanted. She asked for it outright, and 
generally got it. 

So at last the trunks and boxes were packed, 
and the two sisters set out for their school, 
Stuart Hall in Virginia. After their arrival 
it did not take them long to unpack and get settled, but it 
did take Daisy many months to get over being homesick. 

Finally, however, with her birthday, the promised box 
came, filled with all kinds of good things to eat and a new 
dress besides. Best of all was her mother’s gift to her, a 
Bible of her very own. 

“It is lovely,” writes Daisy, “the nicest birthday present 
you could give, and I am going to get B— to write my name 
in it for me, because she is my best friend here.” That 
Bible stayed close by Daisy all her life. She grew to know it 
thoroughly and, when she was grown-up, she often quoted 
from it. 

The new school seemed very strict after the freedom 
Daisy had enjoyed at home, but, with her quick mind, her 
studies never bothered her. Languages came easily to her— 
which was fortunate, for one of the rules was that only 
French or German might be spoken, and no English at all 
except for a short time every afternoon. History and 
“synonyms” she liked, but drawing was her delight. From 
the time she could hold a pencil, she had loved to draw, 


*This letter is quoted in its entirety in the December issue. 
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and, it must be confessed, she even neglected her other 
studies for it. 

“Don't be surprised,” she warns her mother, “if I get a 
low mark in French, for Miss B. has taken off marks twice 
for drawing in class, and it is hard work to pay attention in 
her old stupid class, but I will try very hard.” 

Arithmetic never appealed to Daisy, and her system 
of keeping her accounts was wonderful and intricate. No 
one could understand it but herself, and sometimes even 
she could not. 

School life at Stuart Hall, to Daisy, was just plain dull, 
She missed her beloved pets nearly as much as she missed 
the family, so when she found a robin frozen to death, she 
decided to give him a royal funeral. She writes: 


“My dear Mama, 

“I know I have been awful about not writing to you for 
so long. We found a little robin frozen to death and we 
gave it a burial next day at recess. I got a little brown 
pasteboard box, just the shape of a coffin, and put pins 
in the edge of the lid, and they looked like silver-headed 
nails; and I made him a little shroud and a little cap, and 
laid him out on my doll’s bed; and we had six pall-bearers 
and I was parson and we had the services in the school 
room, and they were the death of Cock Robin. 

“Who killed Cock Robin ?’ 

“ ‘I,’ said the sparrow, 

“ “With my bow and arrow’ 

and soon. And we sang 
“ “The north wind doth blow, 

“‘And we shall have snow,’ 
and so on, and the girls all stood in two lines, 
teachers included. And then we all went, two 
by two, to the grave; but I must not forget 
to say that Miss Kate said we could have 
English Services in honor of his burial, and 
we had a real marble stone and on it was 
written: 
“ “HERE LIES COCK ROBIN, 
““SNUG AS A BUG IN A RUG’ 
“Sally L. was the chief mourner, and she 
wept and tore her hair and acted just like 
a chief mourner. 
“Good-by, Mama. Give my love to all. 
Excuse bad spelling and writing.” 


All during that autumn Daisy worked on 
her Christmas presents. It was hard not to 
be able to go home, but, realizing that ex- 

ense made the trip prohibitive, she got as 

much fun as possible out of the box of presents she was 
sending the family. She even used the dollar (quite a sum 
to her) that her grandmother had sent her, to add’ to the 
store of things she was accumulating for them all at home. 
What did she send? She wrote to her mother: 

“I forgot all about the muff you were going to make for 
Alice's doll, so I bought her a little pair of slippers for her 
doll and they only cost twenty-five cents, and I was going 
to give a book to Nellie and one to Beirne (a cousin). If 
they have read them they can change them. I am going to 
send Willie a game called Snip, Snap, Snum, and a little 
ball to Arthur, and a bucket to Mable, and a paper cutter to 
Papa. They are all ready, and, oh, Mama, I am so glad that 
I could buy all the Christmas presents that I don’t think 
Granny will mind me not getting any for myself.” 


Daisy and Nellie spent their Christmas holidays in New 
Jersey, and then back they went to school for the long, 
dreary winter term. There was little for the girls to do. 
They had no gymnasium for basketball (besides, no one 
ever heard of young ladies playing (Continued on page 33) 
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By MARY C. MORRISON 






JANICE HALTED THE NEW 
HORSE AT THE EDGE OF 
THE PARADE GROUND TO 
WATCH THE TROOP DRILL 


The boys at Garver Military 


Ilustrated -} Academy thought Janice a jinx 

by on football luck—until she and 

ROBERT A. GRAEF a new boy formed a conspiracy 

EAVING Foolproof to graze in the dry grass, Janice dis- “I'm Janice Owen. Tell me where you come from. You're 
mounted and walked over towards the woods. The not an American, are you?” 

leaves were already turning. Brown leaves; autumn “I am from Spain. I have visited with my aunt at the 

was here again, and, with it, her biggest problem—the Garver seashore this summer, and now I cannot go home because 

Military Academy, opening the next day. there is war in my country.’” He stood looking at the ground 


The other girls at the high school envied her; and so, she for a minute, and then, as if to turn his mind to another 
supposed, might anybody who didn’t know more about it. It subject, he said hurriedly, ‘But I must go now. I am tres- 
seemed promising, on the surface, to be the daughter of the passing on your land.” 


head master of a large boys’ school; but look deeper and you “Trespassing ?’”’ said Janice. “Aren't you a new boy—at the 
saw a different picture. How would anybody like to be a sort school I mean ?” 
of general mascot to the school, an “institution” at fifteen, “Is this then a school? I did not know. I walked from my 
just ‘Janice, nice kid” ? aunt’s house this afternoon, and the paths I followed led me 
"Ola!" said a voice in the clearing behind her. “Here is here. What is this school ?”’ 
a horse loose.” “Garver Military Academy. It’s a boys’ school.” 
It was a low, pleasant, foreign sort of voice, hesitating a Juan's face lit up. “Ah, then it is the school where my 


little at each word as if in doubt which one to use; and it aunt sends me this winter. She has written my name down on 
belonged, Janice saw as she turned, to a tall boy with black _ the list, and I am to come to-morrow. I have bought my uni- 
hair and dark eyes in a tanned face. She couldn't remember form. But if it is a boys’ school, how is it that you are here ?”’ 


having seen him before; a new boy, then—but what was he All Janice’s woes returned. “My father’s the head master,” 

doing at school a day early? She was sure he had not seen she said gloomily. “I live here.” 

her; he was stalking Foolproof, warily trying to catch his Juan looked at her solicitously. “Now your face is sad. 

bridle. You are thinking thoughts that are not pleasant—and in this 
“Don’t worry,” Janice called to him, “he'll stand. He's happy country where all is at peace. Why is that ?” 

used to being left that way.” “It’s because the school opens to-morrow.” Suddenly, 


The boy faced around quickly. “Forgive me. I did not without exactly meaning to, she found herself telling him 
know anyone was here.” He paused, and smiled at her. everything. ‘I hate it when the boys are here. You see, they 
“Then you have heard me talking to myself. You will think all act as if they were my big brothers; they tell me what to 
‘Here is a very silly person.’ But I must learn English if Iam wear, and they tease me about everything. And they won't 
to live in this country, and so I say all my thoughts out loud. let me go to the football games because once, when I had 
But I forget my manners! I must not talk to you without in- measles and couldn’t go to a single game, they had an un- 
troducing myself. I am Juan Colado.” beaten season. I'd so much like to see a game—just one. 
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Then there are the dances, too. They are about the worst.” 

“Football I do not understand,” said Juan. “But I know 
dances. I have been to some this summer. What about them ?” 

“Ever since Mother died, I've gone to the school dances 
and stood with my father when he shook hands with people 
and talked to the parents. I've done it for so long that they 
just let me keep on doing it. Nobody—”’ she stopped. This 
was a hateful admission to have to make. “Nobody ever asks 
me to dance.” 

“Those boys are foolish,” said Juan. “But I can under- 
stand. It is politeness that keeps them back. They think of 
you as hostess, there beside your father, and they have not 
the courage to take you away from your greeting of all the 
people who come.” 


F I could think that,” said Janice, “it wouldn’t be so bad. 

But I can't—not while it’s going on, anyway. Don't you 
sce how it is?” , 

“I see how it is,” he agreed gravely. “But I see another 
thing, too. This year will be different. I shall be in the 
school, and we will have a conspiracy, you and I, to see that 
you are not unhappy again. Now I must go.” He laid his 
hand on his chest. ‘What you have told me about your— 
your big brothers—it shall stay locked here. Hasta la vista!” 
And he was gone. 

As always on the opening day, Janice went with her 
father to the school dinner; and afterwards, on her way 
through the hall, she saw two figures approaching her—one, 
Juan, and the other, Charles Sherborn, her favorite among 
the boys in spite of the fact that he was the biggest tease of 
them all. 

Juan reached her first. “You see I am here,” he said. 
“Now we begin our conspiracy. I have talked with my 
aunt—” 

Charles's voice broke in. “Hello, Jan. Been missing us?” 

“Well,” said Janice, “it’s been nice to have a peaceful 
summer. No, I can’t say I have.” 

Charles turned to Juan. ‘That puts us where we belong, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Miss Owen does not mean what she say, I am sure,” an- 
swered Juan. 

Charles grinned. ‘‘Miss Owen? That's a good one!” He 
stood at attention. ‘Ah, yes, Miss Owen! I trust you have 
had an enjoyable summer, Miss Owen.” 

The whole thing was so like a dancing school lesson that 
Janice couldn't help laughing. But Juan frowned. A silence 
came over them all, and Juan and Charles stared at each other 
angrily. At that moment, when peace might have been made, 
Janice heard her father calling her. ‘Ready to go home, Jan?” 

In the weeks that followed she wondered often about Juan, 
but heard nothing until a Garver custom brought him, as a 
new boy, to dinner with her father. After dinner she left 
them to their talk and was hard at work studying when there 
was a knock at the door. 

“May I come in and talk?” Juan asked. 

“Of course,” she told him. “How’s everything going?” 

“Fine!” He smiled proudly. “You see, I talk American 
already. I dress American, too. I have bought some white- 
and-black shoes for the sport.” 

“Black-and-white,” said Janice, laughing. 

“Is it so? In my country we say blanco y negro. 1 learn 
a little every day. But there are still some words I do not 
know. Tell me, what is a ‘darb’? A boy said I was a darb, 
and I was not sure if it was a good word.” 

“It isn’t an insult,” said Janice. “It’s a compliment, really. 
But people are usually darbs at something. Wasn't there 
more to the sentence ?”’ 

“I was playing this football you have told me about. They 
gave me that pointed ball to carry, and I took it where they 
told me to, and made what they call a touchdown. And some 
one said that I was a darb of a runner. It was Charles Sher- 
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born—that was why I thought it could not be a good word. 
We do not like each other.” 

Janice sighed. ‘““Why not? He's very nice.” 

“I have not seen it. He was not polite to you that night 
at the school, and—oh, it is just that I do not like him! But 
I know that where all others are his friends 1 must be wrong. 
In the football practice, I wish I played against him, not 
with him. This football is a strange game. I have played 
soccer at home, and there you kick the ball, and the other 
side kicks it back—you are not permitted to use your hands, 
But here they tell you to carry the ball, and when you pick it 
up, everyone tries to kill you. I do not understand it yet, but 
I shall later. They have told me to learn, and I am perhaps 
to play at end later, whatever that may be. But I am forget- 
ting what I came to tell you! I have talked with my aunt 
and she will take you to the football games with her; you 
can sit in her car and no one will know that you are there. 
You will bring us luck—I know it.” He made his quick bow 
and was gone. 

The next day, as she took her Saturday morning ride, the 
other half of the feud, Charles himself, rode up beside her. 

‘How do you do, Miss Owen,” he said solemnly. 

“Captain Sherborn!” She pretended to curtsey, as well as 
one can on a horse. “Why all this formality ?”’ 

“IT don’t dare call you anything else, since that Spanish 
firebrand of yours began glaring at me. What's the matter 
with him, anyway ?” 

“Nothing. He's nice. I wish you'd take time to find that 
out for yourself.” 

“Not on your life! Every time I say anything to him, he 
acts as if I'd knocked the chip off his shoulder. He's going 
to be the best end we ever had; and, when I told him so, he 
looked as if he didn’t know whether to hit me or not. He's 
crazy, I tell you. Oh, well, that’s not worth thinking about 
on a morning like this. Let's race! Last one over the jumps 
is a Congressman!” 

It was worth thinking about, Janice felt; and as she watched 

















JANICE SAW THE TWO TROY BACKS— 
CAUGHT OFF BALANCE-—-MISS THEIR 
TACKLE AS JUAN RAN BY WITH THE 
BALL, A CLEAR FIELD AHEAD OF HIM 
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the football games, one by one, hidden away in the car with 
Juan’s aunt, a charming Spanish lady who seemed as delight- 
ed with the “conspiracy” as Janice herself, she thought about 
it more and more. Juan and Charles might try to work to- 
gether on the team, but it wouldn't be any good if they didn't 
like each other and couldn't talk over the plays as they would 
if they were friends. The team was good enough as it stood 
to win all the games but one—the last game, with Garver's 
oldest and strongest rival, Troy. The Troy game was by far 
the most important of all. It was played on the Garver field, 
and there was a dance afterwards. As every Garverite knew, 
the school simply had to win, or the dance would turn into 
a wake. Janice could only hope for a miracle that would 
make Juan and Charles feel more friendly toward each other. 

The season went on, game after game leaving both Troy 
and Garver still undefeated; and at last the day of the Troy 
game came, a day that Janice remembered for a long time as 
the most exciting of her life. It began calmly enough—too 
calmly for her state of mind. She wandered aimlessly about 
the house, trying the piano with one finger, switching the 
radio on and off, until in desperation she decided to go for 
a ride. Foolproof, she found, had suddenly gone lame, and 
the other horses were being used at the ring. There was only 
one horse in the stable, a new one, tall and strong. 


= rode up by the parade ground to see the troop drill. As 
she passed the corner of the ring, a boy vaulted the fence 
and ran out at her side. The new horse shied, and, almost 
before she knew what was happening, she was, for the first 
time in her life, riding a runaway horse, holding on tightly 
and praying for more strength in her knees. 

What happened after that she knew fully only later, as the 
story was told to her. She had a confused memory of some 
one’s riding up beside her, catching at her bridle, and of his 
being pulled off his horse and thrown; then of another, 
surer hand on the reins, bringing her horse to a trembling 
stop. Soon she was standing, shaky but almost as good as 
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new, surrounded by the anxious faces of the troop riders. 
Juan, still holding the bridle of her horse, smiled at her 
reassuringly, but his face changed as he looked back over 
the runaway’s path. Following his glance, she saw a crowd 
gathered around a sprawled figure lying on the ground. 

“It is Charles,” Juan explained. He ran back, Janice with 
him. As they reached him, Charles sat up and put a shaking 
hand to his head. Janice knelt beside him. 

“Charles! Are you hurt?” 

“N-no, not really. I had a hard fall and it made me dizzy 
for a minute—that's all. Who stopped you, anyway ?”’ 

“Juan.” 

“Oh!” He hesitated and then smiled suddenly. “I’m glad.” 

“T could not have done it if you had not slowed the horse,” 
said Juan. “The credit is to you, really.” 

The two of them stared at each other, and then, to Jan- 
ice’s amazement, began to laugh—long, ringing laughs that 
lasted until Juan, in pure helplessness, had to sit down beside 
Charles. Janice was beginning to wonder if the infirmary 
and two bromide tablets wouldn't be the next thing for both 
of them, when Charles turned to her. 

“You started something all right. You should have seen 
us light out after you! It was like a fox hunt—and you were 
the fox.” He was off in another fit of laughter. ‘The coach 
will have plenty to say to you for taking us off on a chase 
like this, on the morning of the Troy game.” 

That sobered them all. Juan was the first to speak. “Can 
you play this afternoon, my friend ?” 

“Let's see.” Charles stood up and tested first one leg, then 
the other, swung his arms, and wound up by tapping his head 
questioningly. ‘“No, nothing wrong anywhere. I can even 
remember the plays for this afternoon. And that reminds 
me! Juan, we need to go into a huddle over one of them. 
Come on.” 

They remounted and rode off, leaving Janice to stare after 
them in bewilderment. She couldn't understand how it had 
all happened, but she knew that (Continued on page 46) 
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“Our Dumb Animals” 


PART I 


ITH the care of 
pets, as with 
other things, 


“it's more fun when you 
know the rules.” Since 
there's no delight in life 
quite like that of owning 
a dog, or a cat, or a trim 
little canary, or even an 
inch-long fish that glows 
with health and responds 
to you in its own fashion, 
you'll probably be eager, 
once you know the rules, 
to carry them out. 

The fundamentals of 
keeping any pet are about 
the same: a proper place 
in which it can live and 
sleep, proper temperature, 
rest, and diet; regularity in feeding; daily bowel movements ; 
exercise; bathing and grooming; training; and most im- 
portant of all, love, companionship, and consideration. Hav- 
ing a pet means daily, weekly, monthly, and emergency duties, 
but the rewards are great. A personality is revealed that 
you never dreamed existed—not human, but very similar and 
dear. Your pride in meeting responsibilities towards a de- 
pendent living creature is only less satisfying than the 
creature’s growing trust in you and its return payment in 
love and devotion. 

Let’s begin with the canary, since his care is simplest. As 
you no doubt know, the singers are males. Females rarely 
sing. There are choppers, rollers, combined choppers and 
rollers, and “mules,” offspring of canaries and wild finches 
with the song of both. The best singing birds come from 
Germany. French, Dutch, Belgian, English, and Scotch 
canaries sing beautifully, too, but these canaries have been 
developed chiefly for varieties of shape and color. You can 
buy white, cinnamon, striped, speckled, or dull green canaries 
—this last is their original color—as well as the usual yellow. 
Canaries are bred in our country, also, and some one you 
know, who loves canaries, may be raising little ones and will 
give you a youngster. Take, or buy, one that’s about five or 
six months old. 

The cage should be oblong, since that affords the most 
space for exercise. Eighteen inches long by a foot wide, and 
fifteen inches high is a good size. Perches should be near the 
seed and water cups, with a perch high up to sleep on. Center 
perches interfere with flight. The te. should vary a bit 
in thickness, for a canary is literally on his feet day and night, 
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By 
MARY GRAHN 


THE TWO CANARIES IN THE UP- 
PER LEFT AND CENTER PHOTO- 
GRAPHS WOULD PROBABLY EN- 
JOY LIFE MORE IN A ROOMIER 
OBLONG CAGE LIKE THE ONE 
BELOW, THAT THE COLLIE DOG 
IS INSPECTING SO BENIGNLY. 
THIS SNAP SHOT, AN ENTRY 
IN THE HAVING-FUN-WITH- 
YOUR-CAMERA CONTEST, WAS 
TAKEN BY DOROTHY B. LONG 
OF HEWLETT, LONG ISLAND 


and a change of 
perch is like a 
change of shoes. A 
perch made of an 
unpeeled twig sup- 
plies variety; put 
in a fresh one as 
soon as the old is 
soiled. A removable zinc tray will make the daily cleaning of 
the cage floor easy. You can get paper mats—“rugs’’ they 
are sometimes called—or cut paper to size. 

Mr. Canary should live about five feet from the floor. In 
an oblong cage on a high shelf, directly against the wall, he 
will have the comfortable feeling of something solid behind 
him. But watch out for mice, who like the canary’s seed, and 
cats, who are only too eager to make a mouthful of him. 

Some sunshine is good for a canary, but always provide 
plenty of shadows into which he can retire. Keep him in a 
constant temperature of about 70°. Beware of draughts. 
Currents of air, hot or cold, may cause illness or death. Do 
not, therefore, place his cage over a radiator, or near a stove, 
or directly in front of a window where there are always cur- 
rents of air. A cover placed over his cage at night will pro- 
tect him from electric lights, which are bad for his eyes, as 
well as chill, and will help prolong his morning sleep—and 
the family’s. 

The canary, like his cousin, the goldfinch, is a “hard bill,” 
or seed eater. (The “soft bills” are insect eaters.) Wild, he 
eats the seeds of dozens of different grasses, plants, and trees, 
with am occasional nip of green leaf or fruit, and now and 








Do you keep pets? Then you'll want to 
give them the best of care. This article, 
the first of two, tells how to bring up 
a canary in the way it should go, and 


how to make your goldfish feel at home 


then an insect. So give him daily a cupful of mixed seed, 
usually canary, millet, and rape—any of the reliable prepared 
mixtures—and see that he eats the rape, a round, black seed 
he’s inclined to dodge, but needs. Taste it yourself, and, if 
it’s bitter, buy different seed; if it’s sweet and nutlike, give 
him nothing but ~ till he eats it up. Give him, in addi- 
tion, occasional small amounts, or “‘treat cups,” of other foods, 
the so-called “health foods.” Always, as an aid to digestion 
and to provide lime salts, have cuttlefish bone in the cage; 
change it about every two months. Once every two days 
give him greens—a crinkly leaf of spinach, or a bit of celery 
top, or chickweed, or a piece of lettuce. A piece of carrot, 


THREE SPECIES OF TROPICAL FISH THAT CAN BE KEPT 
IN A COMMUNITY TANK. THE GRACEFUL PAIR BELOW 
ARE BETTA, OR WHITE SIAMESE FIGHTING FISH AND THE 
FAT FELLOW ABOVE IS A BLUE SCALARE. THOSE AT 
THE LEFT ARE ZEBRA DANIO. ALL OF THESE PHOTO- 
GRAPHS BY COURTESY OF THE NEW YORK AQUARIUM 


raw or boiled, the size of a hazelnut, he will relish, or 

a grape cut in half, a cherry, or a small slice of apple, 

orange, or banana. Take away what he doesn’t eat 

within ten or twenty minutes, and if he hasn't been 

accustomed to this sort of food, begin it gradually. If 

there are any signs of diarrhea, stop at once, resuming 
very carefully. 

Never give your canary sugar, cake, candy, raisins, figs, 
bread, or cracker crumbs. Some of the prepared treats and 
extras have honey as an ingredient. This, with fresh fruit 
now and then, is the only sweet he should have. 

Feed your canary every day. He can't store his food like a 
camel, and one day without food or water may mean death. 
Don’t be fooled by an apparently full seed cup. Empty the 
cup into your hand, blow on it, and you will see that much is 
chaff. Fill the cup, putting yesterday's seed on top. Once or 
twice a week scour the seed cup, and wash the water cup every 
day so that it won't get slimy. Give your bird cool water but 
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not cold, and in summer give him fresh water several times a 
day. Canaries need and will drink a great deal of water. 

When your canary molts, in July and August, he needs 
easily digested food to help make his new set of feathers and 
keep his blood rich. Give him the mixed seeds, as usual, and 
in the treat cup one of the reliable molting foods. An iron 
tonic may be added to his drinking water, and don’t forget his 
greens and fruit. Talk to him and make much of him, for he 
feels wretched. Canaries do not sing when they molt, and 
need to bathe only once a week. 

Canaries, like hens, have no teeth, their food being ground 
in their gizzards, where bits of gravel act as grindstones. Thus 
they must have pes of gravel, and it must be clean. Use 
clean silver sand or bird gravel, and change it daily. Insuf- 
ficient or soiled gravel may lead to indigestion, dumpiness, no 
song, and actual illness, as well as to foot trouble and mites, 
of which we'll say more later. 

Once a week house-clean the 
cage. Never wash the perches, 
for wet perches remain damp a 
long time and may cause rheu- 
matism. Scrape them with the 
back of an old kitchen knife, be- 
ing careful not to roughen the 
wood. Wash, or wipe carefully, 
the rest of the cage, and be sure 
it's bone dry before your canary 
hops back in. 

Your canary himself should 
bathe daily as a general rule, 
though in winter twice or three 
times a week is enough, and in 
molting season once a week is 
enough. There are little tubs that 
can be placed on the floor of the 
cage, and others that can be at- 
tached to the cage doorway. Put 
in about three-quarters of an inch 
of lukewarm water—cold bath 
water will give your bird a chill, 
hot will make his feathers dull— 
and remove it as soon as he’s fin- 
ished. If food seems more inter- 
esting to him than his bath, take 
away the seed cups when you 
bring in the tub. Some canaries, 
like small boys, hate to bathe, but 
you needn't be stern with a ca- 
nary. Spray a non-bather gently 
once a week with an atomizer. 

Sometimes, in spite of all your care, mites will infest a bird. 
Symptoms of these tiny but most annoying parasites are the 
bird's pecking at himself, especially at night, loss of feathers, 
and lowered vitality. To test for mites, put a white cloth over 
the cage. Mites leave the bird at dawn; and if, early next 
morning, you find dark red, moving dots on the cover, your 
bird and his cage have mites. Take out your bird and, begin- 
ning at the vent and working towards the head, dust him care- 
fully with Persian or some good mite powder. Raise the 
feathers and work the powder gently down towards his skin. 
Don’t get it in his eyes, and talk to him soothingly and com- 
fortingly while you are working with him. Take the cage 
apart and, if you have a container big enough, put the various 
parts into it, cover with water, and boil. Or take it apart, boil 
what parts you can, scrub the rest thoroughly and scald again 
and again. If you do this well, one cleaning may be enough. 
Expect, however, to repeat the work on both cage and bird 
two or three times. 

Next to cleanliness, warmth, and proper and regular feed- 
ing, an hour’s freedom a day does much to keep your pet in 
good health and spirits. Windows and doors should be closed, 


Plea for Pets 


BY LEONA AMES HILL 


All cats with soft, fastidious feet 
Dirk-armed in boots of silk, 

Cats, emerald-eyed, called in at dusk 

To bowls of cream-rich milk; 

All golden-feathered singers caged 

And kept in sunny rooms 

For the sweet sake of song, all birds 
That preen gay jet-tipped plumes; 

All puppies and all sober dogs— 
Hounds, bell-voiced, collies bright 

In orange-hued coats, all dogs that dream 
Beside men’s hearths at night; 

All horses stabled in cool barns, 

Each awkward foal that nuzzles est. 
His mother’s sleek flank, all proud colts 
With soft, dark velvet muzzles— 

May you know man’s most kindly moods 
Always, and may the bands 

That hold you to him be quiet words, 
Patience, and gentle hands. 
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and mirrors, if necessary, covered. If food is put into the 
cage at the end of the excursion some birds will return readily, 
but others have to be coaxed. Do not catch your bird, or 
handle him, unless it is absolutely necessary. 

Canaries are naturally healthy birds, and with proper care 
will not fall ill. Minor illnesses, however, may occur, and 
here are a few rules for their care. If your canary is consti- 
pated, give him more frequent greens and fruit, perhaps a 
few drops of epsom salts in his drinking water in extreme 
cases. Perhaps there's too much hemp in his seed mixture— 
hemp is a full, glossy seed, warming but fat and hence consti- 
pating. He should never have more than one or two hemp 
seeds a day. If he has diarrhea, withhold the greens and 
fruit, and give him fresh, boiled milk, cooled to lukewarm, in 
his drinking cup till he’s better. 

Out-of-season molts are caused by too much heat, and re- 
quire the same care as a regular 
molting. Don’t expect your bird 
to sing during this period. 


| aga d to keep among aquati- 
um fishes are goldfish, of 
which there are a number of 
varieties—common, fantail, com- 
et, shebunkin. They vary, too, in 
color—gold, white, black, and 
combinations of these colors, as 
well as greenish-brown. With 
proper care your goldfish should 
live from seven to forty years. 

Of the many beautiful and 
fascinating tropical fishes now 
on the market, from fresh water 
lakes and rivers all over the world, 
twenty or thirty species are so 
accustomed to aquarium life that 
they will survive witha minimum 
of care. Choose the least ex- 
pensive, for they are the sturdi- 
The chief problem with 
tropicals is the temperature of 
the water; it should be kept at 
about 75°, with a low point of 
72° and a high of 80°. If the 
room temperature is 70° or 72°, 
a cover on the tank will prevent 
evaporation and raise the tem- 
perature, and a piece of blanket 
around the tank at night will 
maintain it. Never stand an 
aquarium with plants on a radiator; the heat rots the plant 
roots. 

An aquarium with perpendicular sides is the best type. A 
fish pi air, as we do, and gets it through the water, the 
amount in the water depending upon exposure to, or pressure 
from, the atmosphere. Hence, the more water surface the 
more air. Even when a tank is covered, the rule of maxi- 
mum surface for maximum of oxygen applies. Also, have a 
large aquarium—a gallon of water supports, for instance, an 
inch of goldfish. Thus for one five-inch goldfish, or five one- 
inch goldfishes, you should have a five-gallon tank. A tank 
of the same capacity will support numerous tropicals depend- 
ing on their size and variety. 

Place the tank near a good tight window so that no draughts 
strike it. Choose a north window in summer and an east in 
winter, but don’t have the tank directly in front of the win- 
dow, for, though fishes and plants need light and an hour or 
two of sunshine daily, too much sunlight brings on a rank 
growth of green slime, and then you can’t see your fishes. If 
this happens, add a few plants to absorb the food or rub 
off the green slime from the glass with a swab on the end of a 
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TWO OTHER SPECIES OF TROPICALS: PENCIL FISH AT THE LEFT, AND GLASS CATFISH AT THE RIGHT 


stick. This slime is algae and is good for the fishes, though 
a nuisance to you. The little South American catfish is a 
good scavenger and —_ down algae, and goldfish introduced 
into a tank will clear off a rank growth in several days, but re- 
move your tropicals first. Snails, frequently sold as scaven- 
gers, soon learn to prefer the more easily-eaten fish food. 

Get these three plants: grass-like Vallisneria and Sagittaria, 
and Anacharis, a runner, sold in bundles of stems. You will 
need enough sand and pebbles to cover the bottom of your 
tank to a depth of two inches—ordinary sand, or beach or 
builder's sand, will do as well as that sold for aquariums. You 
should also have a dip net (for you must never catch your fish 
with your hands), and you will need also a straight glass tube 
as long as the depth of your tank, a curved glass or rubber 
tube, a long stick, an extra tank or pail, and some disinfectant 
such as permanganate of potash, or creolin, or common salt. It 
is not necessary to invest in mermaids, castles, or sunken 
wrecks. If you want a cave for your fish, make it of granite, 
quartz, or shale. Never use coral in any form, or limestone, or 
marble, and avoid combinations of metals; all set up chemical 
reactions in a fresh water aquarium that are dangerous to fish. 

To prepare your aquarium, wash it thoroughly and wash the 
sand. Do this by putting it in a basin and letting hot water 
run on it; pour off the water as long as it is cloudy. Wash the 
plants, too. It may seem strange to you to be told to wash 
material for an aquarium. Fish are susceptible to animal para- 
sites and fungus, and in an aquarium cannot swim away from 
what may harm them; you must see that nothing harmful 
gets in to your fishes’ tank. 

Now arrange the bottom of 
your aquarium with hills and 
valleys and interesting heaps of 
stones and sand, everything 
you want to make the floor of 
your fish world a joy to look at. 
Slope it gently frisen back to 
front so that the inevitable ref- 
use will roll downhill, and you 
can lift it out with the glass 
tube. (How? Put your finger 
over one end of the tube, the 
other end over the refuse you 
want to pick up, raise your 
finger a second, and up will 
come water and the debris 
you're after.) Now put a little 
water into the tank and arrange 
your plants, after pulling off 
dead or dying leaves, with less 
at the front, so that you can 
look in. Place the Vallisneria 
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A HOSPITAL TANK FOR A FISH THAT IS ILL FROM OVEREATING 


and Sagittaria deep in the sand, anchoring them, if you wish, 
with pebbles. 

If yours is a large tank, now is the time to place it where it 
is to remain, since carrying a tank containing several gallons 
of water is a job for a man. Pour in the water very gently. 
If you hold a paper over the plants, nothing will be uprooted 
or overturned as the water trickles in, like rain. Fill your 
tank to the level at which you wish to keep it—from one to 
three inches from the top—drop in your Anacharis, which will 
float or take root, and the biggest job in keeping fishes is done. 
If your fishes and plants live in health, the delicate chemical 
balance between them will keep the original water fresh and 
clear, and you need never change it. 

In two or three days, when the plants are thoroughly es- 
tablished, bring in your fishes. From now on, your only 
responsibilities are feeding them, keeping an eye on the 
aquarium, and replacing water as it evaporates. 

Be sure to feed at a regular time in the morning, afternoon, 
or evening; tropicals once a day, goldfish every other day. 
Goldfish eat the prepared fish foods (which, by the way, 
are combinations of meats, cereals, eggs, and fish—notice the 
high protein content) and relish occasional live flies, or bits 
of raw chopped beef. Of the dry foods, give only a pinch, 
or as much as they eat up in a quarter of an hour. What's left 
over, which will have dropped to the bottom of the tank, 
should be removed with the glass tube unless you have 
scavengers. Left-over food decays, destroys the chemical 
balance of the aquarium, sours the water, and will, if let go, 
kill plants and fish. To avoid 
left-over food, don't overfeed. 
Never give bits of bread or 
cake. If you forget to feed your 
goldfish some day, death won't 
result. 

Various dry foods for tropi- 
cals are on the market; use dif- 
ferent brands in rotation, so 
that what may be lacking in one 
will be supplied by another. 
Medium fine is for larger fishes, 
fine for small. Also get live 
food, such as Daphnia and 
Tubifex worms; they love it 
and it’s really necessary for 
their best health. 

Signs of overfeeding are 
particles of food left over or 
ignored, and general sluggish- 
ness in your fish. If your 
fishes eat the plants, it is a sign 
of (Continued on page 41) 








NO PICNIC 


M idge makes a snap judgment and 
learns that appearances are deceiving 
By 
MARJORIE PARADIS 


Illustrated by 
MERLE REED 





AS SHE WAS ABOUT TO SMACK 
THE BALL SHE FELL TO WON- 
DERING IF SHE'D PACKED THE 
HARD-BOILED EGGS, AND THAT 
MADE HER DUB HER DRIVE 








ONESTLY, Tin, that girl makes me 
sick!" Midge waved a putter scorn- 


fully toward an auburn-haired girl 
in blue, who carried a bag of golf clubs 
in one hand while the other snuggled se- 
curely in that of the heavy-set man for whom 
she caddied. ‘I watched her yesterday. She 
must be a nit-wit!”’ 

‘Maybe she’s merely a devoted daughter,” 
suggested Quentin, waggling a borrowed 
driver. 

"Sez you,” scoffed Midge, and tried to for- 
get both the girl and the picnic they had 
planned following the game. She wanted to 
concentrate on her swing, for the time had 
come to astonish Quentin with her golf 
prowess. 

However, as she was about to smack her 
ball, she fell to wondering if she had packed 
the hard-boiled eggs, and that made her dub 
her drive. 

“Oh, Tin, isn’t that awful? Really, I'ma 
swell player.” 

“I know you're a wow at tiddle-dee- 
winks,” he admitted, and sent a low straight 
ball nearly two hundred yards down the 
fairway. 

At the seventh green, delayed by a slow 
foursome ahead, the girl Midge had so re- 
cently criticized, lingered as they approached. 

“What's she wearing to-day, Dad?’ she 
asked in a low voice. 

“Blue cotton pants, with a white stripe 
up the leg,” the man answered. “I guess you 
call them slacks. She has a little monkey 
jacket of red.” 

The girl withdrew her hand from his and 
ran appraising fingers over her heavy blue 
silk, bowed and belted with white grosgrain 
ribbon. 2 

“Be silly for me—but it must look cute.” 

‘Personally, I like men to wear the pants. 
She dubbed her approach shot.” 

“Tell me more about her, Dad.”’ 

“She's tall, tops you by a couple of inches. 
Nice hair, lightish brown with toffee streaks. 
Not much of a player, but her form’s good. 
She looks competent, as if she'd make an 
excellent nurse.” 

“Wish I knew her. Must be wonderful 
to save someone's life, the way she did 
Choo Choo’s.” 

“Nothing very heroic about hauling 4 
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three-year-old out of the lake,” minimized the father. “And 
I believe it was the boy who did it, anyway.”’. 

“Whoever it was, it must be nice—sort of justifies one’s 
existence.” 

“Twaddle. Now he’s approaching. A grand pitch shot, 
neat hand control. He'd make a good surgeon.” 

“You say he looks about seventeen ?”’ 

“That's my guess, the way his hair hangs over his eyes. 
Takes about eighteen years to train it in the way it should go. 
Come along, Patty.” 

Hand-in-hand, they walked toward the next tee. 

“Listen to the grass, Dad. We need rain.” 

“We'll have it, too, if that black cloud in the north means 
anything. You're getting on better terms with thunderstorms, 
aren't you, Pat?” 

“Yes, indeed,” insisted the girl. 

They were still on the tee when Midge and Quentin joined 
them. 

“Shan’t we play the next two holes together?” offered the 
man graciously. “I’m quitting at the end of nine.” 

“Thanks,” accepted Tin. ‘Same with us.” 

“I'm Doctor Patterson, and this is my daughter, Patty.” 

Quentin shot Midge an I-told-you-so glance as he intro- 
duced her and himself. 

“Yes, I know who you are. Eric Thompson told me,”’ the 
girl said, gazing stolidly at the trees over their heads. 

“My daughter has trouble with her eyes,” explained the 
doctor. “But we're counting on an operation this autumn.” 

“I’m frightfully sorry.” Shame increased Midge’s sym- 
pathy. “Since when ?” 

“I was born blind,” Patty answered simply. 

“Yes, she preceded science by sixteen years, but we believe 
it's caught up with her,” affirmed the doctor. 

“What a wonderful thing to be a doctor!’ ejaculated Tin. 
“Hope to join the profession myself in another ten years.” 

Midge stood, stunned by the significance of the informa- 
tion. Blind! Of course she realized there were plenty of 
blind people in the world, but she had never known one. 
There the girl stood in the bright sunshine, under a blue sky, 
surrounded by green trees—none of which had she ever seen! 

Her arms roughened in goose pimples, as if blown on by 
a sudden draft. 

“Storm brewing,” predicted the doctor. ““Leaves turning 
over. 

“Hope not,” lamented Midge, refusing to look, out of 
consideration for Patty. “It'll spoil our 
picnic.” 

“A picnic! What 
queried the blind girl. 

“On Ledge Rock, top of the hill. Some 
of us kids are meeting there while the 
family goes to a dull community dinner.” 
She tried to make it sound uninteresting, 
for her usual hospitality bade her invite 
this pathetic girl to join them, while at 
the same time she knew her sympathy 
would drown her pleasure. 

“I’m responsible for some of the dull- 
ness,’ chuckled the doctor. “I’m to 
make a plea for the hospital.” 

“How nice!” Midge’s manner bright- 
ened. “I suppose you're going to hear 
your father, Patty?” 

“Don’t embarrass her,” laughed the 
physician. ‘She's like you—she’d much 
prefer a picnic.” 

Was he begging for an invitation? But 
how could one enjoy a roaring bonfire, 
watch firefly sparks deift into the velvety 
sky, guess the number of minutes before 
the silver moon slid up out of the lake 
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below, realizing all the time that this girl saw nothing but 
blackness ? 

They made Midge drive first, and because she gave no 
thought to her form and cared not the least about her score, 
her tense muscles relaxed and she won from Tin the admira- 
tion she had anticipated. It meant little to her, for she was 
miserably aware that she had been selfish about the picnic. 

A distant grumble of thunder, as they putted out the last 
hole, settled the problem. Midge (Continued on page 30) 


AT THE SEVENTH GREEN 
THE GIRL MIDGE HAD SO RE- 
CENTLY CRITICIZED AP- 
PROACHED, HAND-IN-HAND 
WITH HER PARTNER 
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THIRD OVER THE LINE ........ 


Doris LANE, Baltimore, Maryland........... ...9tamp Collecting 
ALIcE LoutsE Goparpb, Rocky River, Ohio....... us Marionettes 
WaARRENE SPAULDING, Lawrence, Kansas .....Beadcraft 
Marjorie Burt, Greenwood Lake, New York... Joke Scrapbooks 
Betty BuNps, San Rafael, California Ships 





FIRST PRIZE 


Cuicaco, ILLINoIs: My hobby is making memory books, and 
what a number of hobbies that includes! Where did I find my 
hobby? In THE AMERICAN GiRL. My first impression of the 
magazine was the vivid accounts of trips, and splendid pictures 
that added so much to the tales. I resolved then and there to 
keep a record of my Scout experiences. 

Pictures were the mainstay of my memory book, with cap- 
tions that immediately brought the whole scene to mind. Be- 
cause these pictures held such a prominent place in my world, 
I soon became interested in photography. 

What a help THE AMERICAN GiRL has been! The articles on 
photography were so very interesting. The memory I have of 
my first pictures! I attempted anything and everything—with 
numerous fatalities, but bushels of fun. I soon found that 
taking pictures was only half the fun. Developing and printing 
were just words to me. What a wonderland I found when I 
became interested in these processes! October brought my birth- 
day, and my birthday brought a printing set of my own. 

Decorating my album were numerous pictures of friends. I 
soon found that character sketches were fun to write, and so 
each portrait soon had a companion theme. As I said, these 
sketches were fun to write—but what a lot they taught me! I 
had to write clearly, concisely, and accurately. What is more, 
I had to become vitally interested in people—and that interest 
brought me many friends I would not otherwise have had. 

I soon found that it was not always possible to photograph 
things I wanted. One day, finding an article in THE AMERICAN 
Girt concerning sketching, I tried my hand at it. I can amuse 
myself for hours on end sketching rock formations, scenes, and 
funny stick people who do the most unexpected things. 

My memory book is brought out for every Girl Scout occasion. 
Parents and friends enjoy sitting down and being actually able 
to see what the Scouts are doing. The Scouts take as much 
pride in it as though it were their own, and really it is their 
own. «For those Scouts have given me the photographs, sketches, 
incidents, friends, and the stamina to go forward. 

What has my hobby given me? A book of memories to while 
away hours on end, friends to share my joys, a vital interest in 
the things about me, and I have found joy in just being alive! 

Gertrude Ras, age sixteen 


SECOND PRIZE 


WHITEWATER, WISCONSIN: Since last summer, when I read 
the article “Bird Shots,” I have developed an increasing interest 
in birds. The article gave me new inspiration and ideas. My 
knowledge of birds was small and also my understanding of 
photography, when I started out with a new ambition, to take 
my own photographs of birds. 








Officzal Results 


GERTRUDE Ras, Chicago, Illinois, riding a stream-lined horse, 
Memory Book. First Prize—$10.00 


Mary WINKLEMAN, Whitewater, Wisconsin, mounted on a 
speedy horse called Birds. Second Prize—$5.00 


PAULA RUTH WAGNER, St. Louis, Missouri, riding a steed 
named Photography. Third Prize 





$3.00 


OTHERS IN THE RUNNING AND THE NAMES OF THEIR HOBBY-HORSES 
(Each awarded an Honorable Mention and a prize of $1.00) 


Dorotny SispLEY, Weston, Massachusetts............ Stamp Collecting 
SARA CABLE, Burlington, North Carolina. ae 
VIRGINIA LEE Casey, Wheeling, West Virginia....Letter Writing 
DorotHy KNOELL, Patchogue, New York.............Letter Writing 
Do.Lores ARDOYNO, Mobile, Alabama Letter Writing 





I began with a robin’s nest in a neighbor’s yard, and, using 
the suggestions offered by the article, 1 set out with much en- 
thusiasm. The art of bird photography I found very difficult, 
but, although I never succeeded in taking any satisfactory pic- 
tures, I found it great fun and the experience gave me a new 
understanding of bird life. As I enjoy reading, I found some 
very interesting material about birds, and spent a good part of 
my vacation in hours of enjoyable reading. In books I found a 
host of suggestions for bird study and many interesting facts 
about their life. As the fall migration approached, I spent 
much time in the country, watching and waiting for the birds 
to arrive from the North. 

The new hobby I had gained through THE AMERICAN GIRL 
prompted me to write you, and I was fully rewarded by the 
helpful article you printed, “Birds on the Snow.” I was, at the 
time, feeding the birds, although until February I had very 
few visitors. The sparrows and starlings carried away all the 
food I put out. From the helpful suggestions and interesting 
accounts of what other girls had done, I succeeded in making 
new bird friends by March. It was loads of fun to watch the 
tiny chickadees feed at my window. 

I'm sure there are other readers who enjoyed those articles 
as much as I, for I received many letters from girls who read 
my letter printed in “A Penny for Your Thoughts,’ and who 
also shared my interest in birds. From the many who wrote I 
have developed a correspondence with a few, and we exchange 
pictures and articles and tell of our own experiences with bird 
life. It is very interesting to hear what other girls are doing 
with their hobbies, and helpful, too. 

This spring I often went out early in the morning, hunting the 
birds and their nests. I have kept a record of my trips and the 
birds I have seen. I have learned a deeper appreciation for the 
outdoors and a love for bird life. I have read books about men 
and women who have spent their lives in the field of ornithology. 
I have become acquainted with the Audubon Society and its 
work. Watching birds feed in winter, finding them in song and 
full plumage during the migration, and at work in the nesting 
season, has brought me many hours of pleasure. 

There is something about a hobby that fills a place in my life. 
It is something for which I work, for which I spend my time. 
To me it is interesting and enjoyable, for it gives me opportunity 
in many fields, in reading, in writing, in photography, and in 
bringing me in contact with nature and science. 

To THE AMERICAN GIRL I extend my thanks for the articles, 
and for printing my letter. From “Bird Shots’ came my interest 
in bird life and photography, from ‘Birds on the Snow” came 
many winter bird friends to feed at my window, and from my 
letter I have made friends all over the country who, also, have 
found our magazine an inspiration and joy in their work. 

Mary Winkleman, age fourteen 
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be Hobby-Horse Race 


THERE were other good horses in the field; many ran with swiftness and beauty, making the task 
of the judges a difficult one. Stamp Collecting was the most popular of all the hobbies, with Photography 
next, and Sewing third. Others of the seventy-one different hobbies, in order of their popularity, were: 
Reading and Book Collecting; Nature, including the study of flowers, birds, butterflies, bugs, frogs, sea- 
shells, astronomy, geology; Crafts, including beadwork, pottery, crayon craft, weaving, bookbinding, clay 
modeling, wood and soap carving; Letter Writing; Girl Scouting; Creative Writing, including poetry and 
journalism; Marionettes, including the making of puppets and writing and producing marionette plays; 
Art, both practice and appreciation; Collecting, including collections of movie star pictures, dolls, coins, 
match folders, badges, samples, postmarks, vases, elephants, souvenirs; Indexing and Binding THE AMERICAN 
GirL; Sports; Silhouette Cutting; Fashion Design; Cooking; Making Scrapbooks; Crocheting; Gardening; 
Flower Arrangements; Marketing and Shopping; Improving Personal Appearance and Personality. 

The judges were impressed with the variety of interests among the contestants. They are convinced that 
AMERICAN GiRL readers have learned the secret of never being bored, and that their hobbies will bring them 
increasing rewards in wider horizons and enthusiasms throughout the rest of their lives. 

















THIRD PRIZE 

Satnt Louis, Missouri: My hobby-horse led me to the land 
of Photography. The prize-winning pictures of the Having- 
Fun-With-a-Camera Contest were my horse's guide. 

I started my travels to this new land by going to Cedarledge, 
and of course I took pictures of my new friends and the scenes 
where we had so much fun. 

Next I galloped down to the dark room, and there ventured 
to learn to develop and print pictures. I only watched at first 
because, although it looked simple, there were many catches. 
Later on I grew bolder and helped where I could, and then, the 
next thing I knew, I was developing my own films. After that 
came the printing, which was just as thrilling. 

My hobby-horse and I jaunted down the path of tinting next. 
There was, in the desk, a book of water colors waiting for some- 
body to use them, so I started in. It was just as exciting as my 
other adventures, to sit in a chair with a brush in my hand and 
watch my friends seem to suddenly come to life. I could almost 
live all over again the fun I had at camp, as I tinted my pictures. 

I do not limit my travels to play grounds only, but I ride my 
hobby-horse to school. I study industrial geography. We must 
keep a notebook on which we are graded. At our school it is 
necessary to do outside work in order to make an E. I took 
pictures of industrial centers of Saint Louis for my outside work. 
I have a very good collection, I think, of transportation and 
manufacturing. 

My companion throughout these travels has been a vest pocket 
camera with a 6.9 lens. That isn’t very fast, but it satisfied my 
purposes. My camera plays queer tricks on me, but they all 
are very good tricks. The funniest is that I can.take a picture of 
clouds without a filter, Its other trick is that of turning out a 
good picture when I use the wrong stop opening. 

I have not completed my travels, although I have explored 
no more. My greatest adventure will probably be the treacher- 
ous road of retouching, but I hope my faithful hobby-horse will 
lead me safely through that. 

Paula Ruth Wagner, age thirteen 


HONORABLE MENTION 


GrEENwoopD Lake, New York: When I receive my AMERI- 
CAN GirL, I immediately turn to the “Laugh and Grow Scout” 
page. As I have a great fondness for jokes, I enjoy this section 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL immensely. I did this for my first or 
second issue, then I thought that, if I liked jokes so much, why 
shouldn’t other people enjoy them? 

I cut out the jokes, found some in other magazines, and 
indexed them in a box. It took me a long time to find a suitable 
magazine that had enough, but not too many pages in it. 
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Finally I found that sales catalogs from mail-order houses fitted 
the jokes perfectly, so I pasted them into a catalog. 

On Christmas, a friend gave me a green desk just large 
enough to hold my material. I started to work on a book. Now 
came the problem of what to do with my joke book. 

When I was eight years old, I had infantile paralysis and had 
to stay in bed several months. I discovered then how nice it 
was to receive remembrances from my friends that helped me 
smile and forget my troubles. Suddenly, an idea came to me. 
Why not send different books to people who were ill in bed? 
From then on, every time that I heard of someone who was ill, 
I sent them a joke book and wrote, “I hope this joke book 
makes you laugh yourself well.’ Many people were surprised 
and pleased when they received them. Several wrote and told 
me that my book had helped them to get well! Moreover, as I 
was a Girl Scour, I felt as if I were doing a “good deed.” As 
the months go by, my books increase, with drawings and verses 
that I have added to fill up spaces between the jokes. 

So, from a single page in THE AMERICAN GiRL, has dawned 
a hobby which has benefited many people, and I feel fully repaid 
for the work, glue, and stamps I have used. 

Marjorie Burt, age fourteen 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Weston, MassacHusetTts: I was first started on my hobby- 
horse when I read the article on stamps in THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
I generally just skipped over this page, but, as I was hungry 
for something to read after I had finished reading the rest of 
THE AMERICAN GirL, I found myself reading the stamp article. 
It proved very interesting. Then I kept on reading those fas- 
cinating articles until I was actually looking forward to them 
every month. 

I then started a collection. One of the many advantages of the 
hobby of stamp collecting (or “philately’’ as it is often called) 
is the ease with which anyone may start a collection. All you 
need, in fact, are some stamps, a book to keep them in (prefer- 
ably an illustrated album), and some stamp hinges with which 
to attach the stamps to your album pages. All of these things 
may be purchased for a very small sum of money—less than the 
cost of a box of candy, or a good seat at the theater—and they 
will introduce you to a fascinating hobby which will yield many 
hours of the keenest recreation and pleasure. I followed this 
recipe and watched my collection grow. 

In the royal families of the world there are so many kings, 
queens, and princes who are stamp collectors that some one, long 
ago, called philately “the king of hobbies—the hobby of kings.” 

It doesn’t require a royal income to get a king's enjoyment 
out of stamps. The wealthy collectors (Continued on page 50) 
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HAPPY ACRES 


By LENORA MATTINGLY WEBER 
PART SIX 


T WAS fun to fix up a corner of the hayloft for ig 
I quarters and study for the newcomer. Even Mrs. Gun- 
nage forgot her dour dignity, and came out laden with a 
mirror, two pillows, and a burnt-wood ash tray. The only 
access to the loft was through a trap door by way of ladder- 
like steps nailed to the inside wall. Climbing this ladder was 
somewhat of a task in itself; ascending it with an armful of 
books, a chair, or a heavy typewriter, was a precarious feat. 
And how could they get the head and foot of the bed, the 
mattress, and the square center table up to the loft? They 
finally rigged up a pulley which was not too successful—the 
bed springs fell back to the ground twice before they were 
gotten through the wide open window. 

But by evening the loft was a cozy, sweet-smelling study. 
The alfalfa hay had been swept back into one end of the loft. 
Mosquito netting had been tacked over the square window; 
and the pigeons, resenting their being closed out, perched on 
the doors and cooed mournfully. 


Illustrated by 
EDWARD RYAN 


DR. WILL STOPPED OFF TO SEE MAR- 
THA AS HE MADE HIS ROUNDS THAT 
EVENING. BY THE TIME HE ARRIVED 
SHE WAS MUTTERY AND DELIRIOUS 








The Story So Far 


The setting is the McGrail's Colorado ranch. There are 
four McGrail children—Martha, seventeen, who tries to take 
her dead mother's place; Chatty, younger, crippled by a leg 
injury; Dakin, eleven, who plays the violin; and Tommy, 
three. Their father, an aviator, is reported lost at sea, but 
the children refuse to believe this, and resist the efforts of 
neighbors to dispose of them in various ways. Mrs. Dittmar 
(the disagreeable stepmother of Chatty's friend, Hank) 
wants to adopt Dakin, who, she believes, has the makings of 
a fine musician; Mrs. Gunnage, the gloomy housekeeper, 
wants her niece to adopt Tommy; Doctor Desjardines, a bone 
specialist, wants to take Chatty to Chicago for treatment; and 
Fred Schef, a crude neighbor, wants to marry Martha. 

The McGrails realize their only hope of keeping the family 
together lies in finding a guardian. Their one relative, Dakin 
Lang, their mother's cousin, lives in Colorado Springs, though 
they have never seen him because of a family estrangement. 
Martha and young Dakin drive to the Springs to beg him to 
act as guardian, but he is away on a long trip. In despair 
they persuade a young man they meet on the road, carrying a 
typewriter, to impersonate their cousin Dakin. The stranger 
proves to be a teacher, Duncan Smith, who has given up his 
job at the insistence of his girl, to write mystery stories. AS 
he has just been held up and robbed of money and car, he is 
willing to take a chance on the situation at Happy Acres. 











The McGrails live through some ticklish moments, trying to palm off Duncan Smith 
as their Cousin Dakin and allay the growing suspicions of their would-be adopters 








Martha had confided to Hank and Chatty that this was a 
substitute Cousin Dakin, and that the real one was in some 
unknown country. 

“I wish this one could look older,” Chatty worried. 

“Wish he was bigger around the waist,’ Hank said. 

“Mrs. Gunnage doesn’t know yet,’” Martha warned them. 
“| thought it'd be better if she believed this was our Cousin 
Dakin, on account of Evangeline and her husband wanting 
Tommy.” 

This evening, when the chores were done, Martha climbed 
the ladder with a lighted lantern. Duncan Smith pounded a 
nail into the rough center rafter, so that the light hung over 
the square table with his typewriter and stack of books. He 
looked rumpled and tired, but somehow happier than he had 
the evening previous. 

He dropped down on the side of his bed, after first sliding 
the chair toward Martha. ‘““You must be dead on your feet.” 
He drew heavily on his pipe to start it, said, “I like my 
quarters.” 

Martha relaxed in the chair. “It’s nice up here. Your win- 
dow faces the corner of the wheat field—though there's no 
wheat in it—where Father took off. That's where he'll land 
when he comes back.” 

“Tell me more about this trip he took, Martha.” 

She told him about it while he puffed on his pipe. Below 
Pearl lowed in answer to her calf. They heard Chatty in the 
distance laugh delightedly over some antic of one of her 
lambs. Tommy climbed the ladder, came stumblingly to 
Martha. She pulled him onto her ~ for he was muttering, 
“I'm so tired—I worked so hard to-day.” 

“And you're sure your father will come back?” Duncan 
Smith questioned. 

"Yes, I'm sure. He’s been delayed. I'm worried about 
him—and oh, waiting is such—such heart-tiring business. 


But I can’t forget his saying, “You hold everything together ° 


till I get back.” Yes, even if the papers say 
he was lost at sea, I’m sure he'll come back.” 

He stared at Martha’s face, a soft oval in 
the dusk. “I wish some one had that much 
faith in me,”” he sighed enviously. 

“I don’t know why they wouldn’t have,” P 
Martha defended. “You know just how to 
manage people—you're so fine and big.” =, \" 

agp or his twisted grin. “No one 120 
else thinks so. I come of a family of money- 
makers, go-getters. They don’t think much 
of a plodding school teacher. One brother 
is a lawyer and he makes as much in a month 
as I do in six. Then there's this girl, Miriam 
—she is so beautiful, Martha. She was the 
one who urged me to give story writing a real, honest trial. 
I've always written skits and plays for school programs, and 
she said that, as long as I had a lot of imagination and words 
came easy, I ought to cash in on it. She doesn’t think much 
of school teaching.” 

Martha said slowly, ‘But I keep thinking how nice it must 
be for the students—I mean to have some one like you to 
help them decide whether to go to college or not, or what 
to specialize in at college.” 

His face brightened at her honest praise. ‘I do help a lot 
of these poor befuddled boys and girls. Sometimes I think 
I know the real boy or girl better than his folks—parents 
keep looking for themselves in their children. I've helped 
some make up their minds whether they wanted to be mining 
engineers, or shoe salesmen. I seem to have a knack for help- 
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ing others plan their lives better than I can plan my own.” 

The family at Happy Acres drew a great Ronatie of relief 
with “Cousin Dakin” to act as guard. They settled down to 
their gardening, caring for sheep, making butter, and tending 
to baby chicks. 

But their relief was short-lived. 

One evening, after a day of listing in corn, Hank came 
for supper with a knobby package of wieners and a tall sack 
of buns. They made a fire outside to roast the wieners and 
make coffee. Mrs. Gunnage stayed inside—“The Colorado 
winds would give a body neuralgia’’—and, while they toasted 
wieners over the fire, Hank told them that his stepmother was 
suspicious about Cousin Dakin. Why? Well, he didn’t look 
as she thought their Cousin Dakin should look. 

Chatty snapped, ‘Does she think we can make a Cousin 
Dakin to order just to suit her? Hank—your wiener’s 
scorching !”” 


ANK rubbed some of the blackened soot off the wiener 

onto his overalls, went on, ‘She saw that picture of him 
in the magazine that time. She doesn’t remember what he 
looked like, only that he was stouter than’’"—with an apolo- 
getic grin toward the man buttering the buns— “this Cousin 
Dakin. And wasn’t she pumping you, Dakie, the last time 
you were in town?” 

“Dakie, what did she say to you, and what did you say?” 
Chatty demanded with such swift vehemence that Dakie, in 
startled worry, dropped his bun. 

“I don't remember,”’ he said nervously. “I guess she asked 
me what kind of a house Cousin Dakin lived in. I mean 
she asked me if he had a grand piano—and I-—I told her we 
didn’t go inside the house.” 

Chatty let out a groan, and even Martha asked apprehen- 
sively, ‘But how did she think we met Cousin Dakin and 
arranged his coming out, if we didn’t go into the house ?” 

Dakie’s guilt and worry deepened. ‘Well,”’ 
he confessed, ‘‘that’s what she asked me. And 
I—I told her we saw him walking down the 
road, carrying his books and his typewriter.” 

“How could you be so dumb?” scolded 
Chatty. ‘Anybody with any sense would 
know that our Cousin Dakin wouldn't be 
hoofing it down the road, lugging a type- 
writer and a lot of books.” 

Dakin looked so stricken that the person 
over whom the argument waged, said, “Don’t 
you worry, Dakin! When I see this curious 
lady, I'll explain that away somehow. What 
am I taking a course in story writing for, if 
not to stimulate the imagination? I'll just 
pretend it’s story stickler number seven, and solve it, keeping 
in mind not only plausibility, but possibility.” 

That was on Tuesday evening. Thursday afternoon the 
most impressive car in Antelope came to Happy Acres. Be- 
hind the wheel sat Hank, and from it alighted Mrs. Dittmar 
and her daughter, Muriel. 

“Listing in my corn doesn’t count, of course,” Hank grum- 
bled to Chatty, “if she decides I should drive her around.” 

Mrs. Gunnage ushered the guests into the sitting room, 
called Martha who was screening grain for her young chick- 
ens. Whereas spring at Happy Acres meant lambs and gar- 
den and a new calf and baby chickens to keep warm until 
their own feathers should do the job for them, it meant 
“clothes” to the feminine Dittmars. Muriel wore an oyster 
white suit with orchid blouse, purse, and gloves to match. 
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Mrs. Dittmar had kept to her grays and blues, but the blues 
were so newly bright that the whole living room looked drab 
and shabby. Martha hastily regretted her last year’s percale, 
and the hurried running over it with an iron. As she took out 
her handkerchief, a sprinkling of oe corn came with it. 

But it was more than that which filled her with uneasiness 
as she brushed some wilted flowers—Tommy had put them 
there—off a chair and asked her callers to sit down. She 
sensed that this was more than a call, that it was an inspec- 
tion. 

Mrs. Dittmar was saying, ‘Don’t bother, dear! We just 
wanted to stop in and see how you children were getting 
along. So your Cousin Dakin has come? Little Dakin told 
me once that he was a musician, and I knew we'd have a 
lot in common.”’ 

“Yes—oh, yes,” Martha agreed. Chatty, tense with ani- 
mosity, was clumping nervously about with her suspicious 
watch-dog air. Hank sat rear the door, also watchful, un- 
easy. ‘Cousin Dakin writes, you know,” Martha went on. 
“Since he came here, he’s been concentrating on stories. 
Dakin, go tell Cousin Dakin that, if he’s worked out story 
stickler number seven, we'd like him to meet our guests. Be 
sure and tell him that—because—” 

‘Because he doesn’t like to be interrupted unless he does 
have it worked out,” Chatty filled in glibly. 

Evidently Cousin Dakin understood the message and all 
its implications, for shortly a man who had acquired dignity, 
hair touched with gray, elderly nose glasses, and a cane ap- 
peared. Fortunately Mrs. Gunnage brought in a tray with 
tea things on it at the same time, and the hubbub of finding 








THAT EVENING WHEN THE CHORES WERE DONE, MARTHA CLIMBED THE 
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a place for it covered their surprise. Mrs. Gunnage de- 
posited the tray on the center table with a supercilious sniff; 
she resented Mrs. Dittmar who, she said, treated her like a 
hired girl when, in reality, she was a housekeeper. 

Martha busied herself pouring tea, leaving the conversa- 
tion to Cousin Dakin. He handled it more adeptly than the 
uneasy Martha handled the teapot with the broken spout and 
the unmatching cups and saucers. “Do you take sugar, 
Mrs. Dittmar?” 

“A very scant teaspoonful, my dear,” the visitor said coyly. 
“IT have to watch calories. I have a tendency lately to get 
stout.” 

“I'm the other way,’’ Cousin Dakin said amiably. “I used 
to be much stouter than I am now. But once, on a geological 
excursion, some rocky ground caved in and I fell. Rather a 
nasty accident. And from that time on I've never been so 
stout.” 

A chuckle of relief slipped across Martha’s mind. That 
should take care of those extra pounds which Hank's step- 
mother remembered seeing in Cousin Dakin’s picture. But 
Mrs. Dittmar had a few other clues to follow up; she sipped 
her tea, nodded toward the piano. ‘You play the piano as 
well as compose, I aeloiseaa? Our little Dakie tells me you 
helped his mother compose the piece about the black ram. 
It would be such a treat for us if Dakie would play it, with 
you accompanying him.” 

Martha held her breath. Duncan Smith didn’t know one 
note from another. 

He laughed apologetically, held up his hand and showed 
two fingers which were seemingly stiff. “I haven't played 
for years—well, since that 
accident I mentioned. Two 
of my fingers were broken 
and crushed in the fall, and 
they've remained stiff. I'm 
still keenly interested in mu- 
sic, but I can’t play.” 

Oh, there, there—one more 
score for Cousin Dakin! Now 
there remained only to ac- 
count for that walking down 
the road at night, carrying a 
heavy typewriter and a stack 
of books. But evidently Dun- 
can Smith’s girl, Miriam, was 
right in regard to his having 
imagination, for here he was 
saying, “And now I've turned 
my interest more actively to 
writing. Every now and then, 
when I have some writing 
ideas, I pick up my parapher- 
nalia and start trekking to a 
lonely little cabin I know of, 
several miles outside the 
Springs.” 

Martha said, ‘Yes, Cousin 
Dakin wasn’t at home when 
we went after him, but we 
found him walking down the 
road.” 

Muriel said, “We heard 
your typewriter as we drove 
up. It must be fascinating 
to write.” 

They made a move to go. 
Martha stood up. So far, so 
good! Surely Mrs. Dittmar 
was appeased. But there was 
one more troubling bit of 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Reprinted by permission from The Girl Scout Leader of February, 1938 THIS PHOTOGRAPH OF A MOTHER BIRD 


FEEDING HER NESTLINGS WAS SNAPPED 
BY THE AUTHOR FROM A CAMERA AMBUSH 





The Girl Scout Nature Adviser tells a few of the 


interesting facts about birds and their migrations 


F WE should put a thermometer into our mouths and find 
] that our temperature was 100° we should have to take to 

our beds. If the thermometer registered 112° we should 
wonder (if we were still able to wonder!) why we were still 
alive. Not so with the birds. The temperature of these animals 
is anywhere from 100° to 112°, depending on the kind of 
bird and the amount of food supply. Why do birds have such 
a high body temperature? One of the reasons is that the 
feathers, arranged as they are, allow for almost no loss of 
bodily heat. Why is it useful to a bird to have a high body 
temperature? Here are some of the reasons: it makes them 
lighter for flight, makes it possible for them to fly high in the 
air without injury from the cold, and makes it possible to 
endure the cold in winter climates. Birds do not migrate to 
warmer climates to avoid the cold, but to find the kind of 
food necessary for their lives. 

Migration is one of the most interesting ony Ry, in the 
bird world. All kinds of birds migrate more or less. Occasion- 
ally an individual will stay a whole year in one place. Some 
of the varieties of birds that stay in one general climate, the 
year around, change their diet. For instance, a bird that feeds 
on insects in the summer may change to berries in the winter. 

It might be of interest to know that birds are spoken of as 
permanent residents, summer residents, winter residents, or 
passing visitors. Only the last classification needs explanation. 
Passing visitors are birds that go through an area once or twice 
a year on their way North or South. Some take a different 
course in the spring than in the autumn, so will pass through 
an area only once a year. Usually the migrating time is regular. 
Barring storms, a certain species will arrive in a locality the 
same day, year after year. 

When migrating, the little birds like wrens and warblers do 
most of their traveling at night, and feed and rest during the 
day. Some birds, such as many of the shore birds, travel either 
day or night. Some birds travel great distances. The tiny ruby- 
throated humming bird, for instance, nests from Florida to 
Labrador, and spends the winter in Central or South America. 
This little bird crosses the Gulf of Mexico in its migratory 
flight. A pretty good non-stop record for a little fellow! 

We wish it were possible to give you the exact reason why 


birds migrate, 
but to date it is 
unknown. There 
are many theo- 
ries, and you 
might be inter- 
ested to read 
about migration 
in some of the 
books suggested 
at the end of 
this article. 

You probably 
know that birds 
are the only 
members of the 
animal kingdom 
that possess 
feathers. Did 
you ever notice 
the scales on a 
bird's legs? 
These are rem- 
nants of its early ancestors, the reptiles. These early flying 
reptiles and first birds lived over a hundred million years ago, 
and that, my dears, is a little while ago! 

To-day birds of one kind or another are found throughout 
the world. Because they are able to fly, they have conquered 
all such barriers as mountains and seas. 

The eyes of birds are the best eyes in the whole animal 
kingdom. They are not only far-sighted, but they are also 
capable of quick changes of focus. Imagine a bird pursuing 
an insect in mid-air, and you will realize the necessity of 
quick changes in the eye focus. 

Did you ever notice how birds keep twisting their heads 
from side to side? This is because the eyes are placed on the 
sides of the head, and for the bird to see directly in front, the 
head must be twisted. Perhaps this seems decidedly unhandy, 
but it really is not. When the head is facing directly front 
the bird can see over a large area. (Continued on page 46) 





Photograph by Raymond 8. Deck 
A CHICKADEE, PERCHED ON A FEEDING TRAY, 
HOLDS A SUNFLOWER SEED FIRMLY BETWEEN 
HIS TOES WHILE HE TRIES TO HAMMER IT 


OPEN WITH HIS STRONG, SHARP BEAK 
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Photograph by Paul Parker 


GIRL SCOUTS OF A MANHATTAN 
TROOP TAKE THEIR DOG TO THE 
SPEYER HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS 
SO THAT HIS INJURED PAW MAY 
HAVE EXPERT ATTENTION. WITH 
PATIENT TRUST HE ALLOWS THE 
DOCTOR TO EXAMINE HIM, REAS- 
SURED BY THE FAMILIAR TOUCH 
OF HIS PLAYMATES’ HANDS 


P} 
BELOW: DOG FANNY AND KITTEN 


MEHITABEL BEGAN THIS STRANGE ‘ A GIRL SCOUT AND HER HORS#E FROM 
FRIENDSHIP LESS THAN A MONTH 
BEFORE THIS PICTURE WAS TAK- 
EN BY ELINOR BARKLEY, TROOP 
ONE, OF FAIRFIELD, CALIFORNIA, 
AND ENTERED IN THE HAVING- 
FUN-WITH-A-CAMERA CONTEST 


ME-OW! PUSSY TAKES A 
PEEK AT THE PACIFIC FROM 
A HIGH POST AT DANA POINT, 
CALIFORNIA. PHOTOGRAPH 


BY HELEN ANN MORGAN OF 

TROOP SEVENTEEN, LOS AN- PE) 

GELES. AT RIGHT: AN IRISH ge Gg SS am 
SETTER CONSIDERS TAKING A eee ‘ te 
SWIM. PHOTOGRAPH BY GRACE : 


JOHNSON, OF TROOP TWO, THE THREE PHOTOGRAPHS OF PET 
TUCSON, ARIZONA MITTED BY GIRL SCOUTS IN THE # 


R HEARTS for PETS 


sin loyalty that can be learned from an- 
Scouts repay the affection of their pets 
y, tender care, and joyous companionship 


ALL GIRLS WHO OWN PETS SHOULD 
READ THE ARTICLE BY MARY 
GRAHN ON PAGE FOURTEEN 


FIRST AID TO “BUGS.” TWO CINCINNATI, 

OHIO, GIRL SCOUTS BANDAGE THE HURT 

FOOT OF THEIR PET WHILE HE SITS 

QUIETLY, REALIZING THAT THEY MEAN 
HIM NO HARM 


LEFT: A COAL BLACK COCKER SHYLY 
TURNS HIS HEAD AWAY AS HIS MIS- 
TR OFFERS HIS PAW TO AN ORANGE 
CAT WHO SEEMS MORE THAN EAGER FOR 
THE INTRODUCTION! AT THIS GIRL SCOUT 
PET SHOW IN THE BRONX (NEW YORK) 
MANY PETS WERE ENTERED BY THEIR 
PROUD OWNERS 


BELOW: A HERO EYES HIS WOUNDS! 

NEVER A BARK OR A WHINE OUT OF 

HIM WHILE THE DOCTOR, AT SPEYER 

HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS, STERILIZED THE 

CUT AND GENTLY TIED A NEAT BAND- 
AGE AROUND HIS PAW 
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Photograph by Paul Parker 
3 FROM A BRISK GALLOP 


F PETS LEFT AND ABOVE WERE SUB- 
THE H4PUN-WITH-A~-CAMERA CONTEST 





Telling the World 


that GIRL SCOUTS are GOOD CITIZENS 


+ 


AT LEFT: TWO GLENDALE, CAL- 
IFORNIA GIRL SCOUTS AND A 
BROWNIE TELLING LISTENERS-IN 
ABOUT GIRL SCOUTING, WHEN 
THEY WERE MICROPHONE GUESTS 
ON A C. B.S. FAMILY PROGRAM. 
RIGHT: FOUR PATROL LEADERS 
OF TROOP 172, HOLLYWOOD, CAL- 
IFORNIA, WITH A THANKSGIVING 
BASKET WHICH THEY GAVE TO A 
NEEDY LOS ANGELES’ FAMILY 


AT RIGHT: EACH YEAR, AS 

PART OF THEIR COMMUNITY 

SERVICE PROGRAM, SCOUTS 

OF ELMIRA, NEW YORK, PRE- 

PARE CHRISTMAS SEALS FOR 

MAILING. OTHER COMMUNITY 

SERVICE PROJECTS ARE THE 

DELIVERY OF THANKSGIVING 

AND CHRISTMAS BASKETS TO 

NEEDY FAMILIES, MAKING 

SCRAPBOOKS AND TOYS FOR 

CHILDREN IN THE HOSPITAL, 

CAROL SINGING, AND CLER- ‘ 

ICAL WORK FOR THE VISIT- " * BELOW: SIOUX CITY, IOWA, GIRL 

ING NURSE ASSOCIATION : SCOUTS HAD A GOOD TIME MAKING 
CLOTHES FOR CHRISTMAS DOLLS IN 
A CITY-WIDE COOPERATIVE PLAN. 
HERE THEY ARE, HARD AT WORK 
WITH SEWING MACHINE AND IRON! 





GIRL SCOUTS OF TROQOP 
FIVE, TUSCALOOSA, ALA- 
BAMA, TOOK PART IN THE 
JUNIOR CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE CLEAN-UP WEEK BY 
SCRUBBING THE TABLET OF 
THE MEMORIAL FLAGPOLE, 
AND PAINTING THE BASE 
OF THE MONUMENT. THEY 
HAD A GRAND TIME AND 
WERE JUSTLY PROUD OF 
THE SHINING RESULTS 


AT RIGHT: READY AND WILLING TO RUN THEIR LEGS OFF FOR 
THEIR COMMUNITY, THESE GIRL SCOUTS OF MUSKOGEE, OKLA- 
HOMA, DO MESSENGER SERVICE FOR THEIR COMMUNITY FUND 
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The TROOP that NEVER WAS FORMED 


A daughter tells how her mother’s long interest in the activities of 
Girl Scouting enriched the lives of her children and their friends, 
even though circumstances kept them from forming a troop~By BELBY 


SIPC SIBCD SIOC GI BC? IBC IBC GIB? GIBCO S 


Y MOTHER first heard of Girl Scouts 
M while attending a small college in 
Michigan, in 1917. It became almost 
an obsession with her. She was twenty-one 
years old and felt it was too late for her to be 
a Scout herself, but she read all she could 
about them and their activities, and thought 
how much it would have meant to her, in her 
girlhood, to have shared such things with 
friends. 

Her parents had taken her on camping 
trips every summer since she was six weeks 
old. From their wide and varied knowledge 
of nature, they had unfolded the beauties of 
mountain, woods, and lake to her eager eyes 
and ears. But she never had a friend who ap- 
preciated these things as she did. Some tried 
to share her enthusiasm, but they had no 
background to make it real. She resented the 
emptiness of their knowledge. 

She was married that autumn and made a 
firm resolve that, if she ever had any girls, 
they would be Girl Scouts. That was twenty- 
one years ago, and she did have three daugh- 
ters within the first five years she was married. 
When I was five and my youngest sister was 
eighteen months old, my mother secured a po- 
sition as recreational director on the city play- 
grounds. She planned on having some troops 
and wrote Girl Scout National Headquarters 
in 1924 for information, but she was assigned 
to a playground in a poor part of town, and 
she was unable to get the codperation of the 
parents financially. So she just incorporated 
as much of the Girl Scout program into her 
program as she could. She taught all sorts 
of handicraft classes, ukelele clubs, fife and 
drum corps, folk dance groups, and amateur 
theatricals. There were First Aid classes, 
cooking classes, hikes, and team games of all 
sorts. 

Mother stressed “cleanliness in thought, 
word, and deed.”’ Any child using rough 
language in the playing of games was im- 
mediately withdrawn from the team. The 
children soon learned that courtesy is a real 
asset. Mother typed lists of home duties, and 
these, with the mother’s signature, would en- 
title the holder to extra credits for such duties 
faithfully performed. This increased the play- 
ground attendance. 

For seven years, we three girls followed my 
mother around the public playgrounds. She 
put us to work just as soon as we could. I 
never will forget how proud I was when she 
would turn the story hour over to me. I had 
a vivid imagination, I was used to the re- 
sponsibility of caring for my younger sisters, 
and I loved to tell stories. I had a good 
stock, as I remembered the ones my mother 
had told us, and also the ones I had listened 
to her tell in the playgrounds before I was 
old enough, myself, to tell them. 


Later, Mother let me teach folk dances to 
newcomers who were not familiar with the 
steps. One of the reasons for Mother's suc- 
cess in that line of work was that she could 
always train leaders, and, after a year or two 
on the same playground, she had numerous 
girls who were familiar with her principles 
and ideals. These girls were willing leaders 
for younger groups, and Mother could devote 
herself to.the new, disturbing element that 
the day brought forth, in an effort to win the 
disturbers to her ways. 

Then we moved to California, but there was 
no recreation program in this particular town. 
However, Mother had gotten the habit, and 
she could no more help being interested in 
girls than she could help breathing. Our 
house soon became the headquarters of the 
neighborhood, and there was such a nice 
group of girls in a few weeks that Mother 
again began to have hopes of starting a real 
troop. 


*T HEN came the depression, and we had to 
move from our nice, modern home into an 
old, run-down, ten-roomed “barn of a place.” 
This turned out to be a blessing in disguise. 
The house needed so many minor repairs, 
during our three-year stay there, that we were 
continually busy, even though my father was 
out of work. With the cheapest paper and 
paint, we made over the big, old, dark, living 
rooms and kitchen into very pleasant quarters. 
Later, by saving pennies, we kalsomined the 
entire upstairs. 

Our house continued to be the gathering 
place, and all the girls in the neighborhood 
seemed to enjoy washing the twenty-five win- 
dows and cleaning the ten big rooms, closets, 
baths, and pantry. So a club was formed. We 
girls had overnight parties and week-end 
parties to which each contributed her share 
of simple eats, which we prepared and cooked 
in an upstairs kitchen. We wrote plays and 
designed costumes, and made the same out 
of the contents of Mother's rag bag. After 
much practice upstairs, we would give our 
evening performance in the big living rooms 
downstairs, with the sliding doors for stage 
curtains. 

How happy we all were during those first 
three years of the depression! Life was such a 
game that we did not miss the money as much 
as some others. Our house was always full, 
after school and after supper. It was so 
roomy that, if Mother were using the living 
room, we could always build a fire in the 
little upstairs kitchen which we had fixed up 
for a club room with an old couch and some 
chairs and tables. 

I well remember one evening when a foreign 
mother came to our front door, and angrily 
demanded of my mother, in broken English, 
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what she had been doing to her girls! They 
had never “done her this way before,” she 
said. “Gone all time, all time over to the big 
house. What you do to them, I demand to 
see!" My mother smiled and invited her 
in, telling her to roam at will around the 
house and see for herself. Mother did finally 
lead the way when she saw the woman felt 
ill at ease. Mother told her she loved girls, 
that they did not bother her in the least, 
and that she enjoyed having them in her 
home. That particular evening, my youngest 
sister and three of her friends were in the 
dining room, cutting out paper dolls. My 
second sister was in the kitchen with about 
six of her friends, all of whom had smuggled 
supplies over to make candy. I, and four of 
the older girls in the neighborhood, her two 
included, were in the front room, playing. the 
piano and singing. The woman took her 
girls home. She was not really angry when 
she left, just baffled at a home that did not 
mind such “goings on.” Her girls were de- 
nied the privilege of coming over, for a few 
days, and then they were “regular members” 
again. 

As the group grew older, we wanted to go 
to dances, so Mother cleared out the three big 
front rooms, with the double doors between, 
and gave some little dancing parties for the 
young people of the neighborhood. These 
were great fun, and how we did love them! 
We learned the old-time quadrilles, as well as 
modern dances. Most of us played a little, 
and, by inviting other musical friends, the 
music was no problem. Eats were shared 
by all, some bringing sandwiches, others 
cakes, etc. We had a cow at this time, so the 
thick cream in the coffee was always a treat. 
We had taken the cow for a debt, and there 
was a nice pasture adjoining our place. 

This was our life, with no money to spend 
for shows, or gasoline, or clothes. We all 
learned to make over clothes, and all the 
girls in the neighborhood came to my mother 
for help on the clothing problem. We were 
fortunate in having friends who gave us 
lovely things with which to work, so we 
really were well dressed through it all. 

We were only two-and-a-half miles from 
the beach, so many were the hikes on shell 
hunts, or clam digs. Also, we got most of our 
fuel from the drift wood that lay piled on the 
beach from the high tides. There was a 
small rowboat that we were allowed to use for 
a few weeks, and we older girls learned to 
row, to set crab nets, and to row around and 
lift them up to get our catch. The crabs were 
then taken to the shore and boiled alive in 
scalding water. This seemed cruel, but it also 
seems to be the universal way of preparing 
crabs. We added to our diet in this novel 
way. (Continued on page 38) 
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couldn't be responsible for a blind girl in a 
thunderstorm. 

“Some clear night, Patty, maybe you'd like 
to come on a picnic with us?” The tentative 
invitation put her on better terms with her- 
self, 

“I'd love to, if—” 

“A few drops of rain won't hurt her,” in- 
terrupted the doctor. “It’s one of our fa- 
vorite walks, up there. And there's an old 
hut near the rock for shelter, if it does rain.” 

“Yes, I know,” admitted Midge, who had 
no idea of abandoning the picnic. “But if 
the moon doesn’t come out, it'll be pretty hard 
hiking home in the dark.” 

“Tell you what,” volunteered Dr. Patter- 
son, who had taken things into his own 
hands. “I'll be through my tiresome talk by 
eight, and I'll drive up for Pat and anyone 
else who wants a hitch. How about it, 
daughter ?” 

“Of course I'd like it, Father, if—if they’re 
sure I won't spoil their fun.” 

“We'd be delighted to have you,” insisted 
Tin. 

“And we have plenty of food,” supple- 
mented Midge. 

At the club house they exchanged golf bags 
for a knapsack, and took the short cut through 
the woods, walking lockstep, with Patty in the 
middle, her gait as confident as theirs. 

“I've been reading Green Mansions aloud 
to Dad, and I think of it every time I'm in 
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the woods,” she told them, smiling happily. 

“Is it printed in Braille type?’’ asked Tin, 
who always seemed to know about every- 
thing. 

“What's Braille?’”’ interrupted Midge. 

“It's raised dots that symbolize letters, easy 
as anything to read,’ minimized Patty. “I 
do some of the printing myself. I have a 
kind of slate with squares cut out, and I 
punch the dots with a blunt stiletto; only I 
have to do it backwards because we read the 
reverse side.” 

Admiration mingled with Midge’s pity; it 
was a privilege, she decided, to know a girl 
like Patty. 

After about a mile they began the ascent 
that brought them again and again to the 
edge of the cliff which dropped perpendicu- 
larly into Echo Lake, but the path was wide 
and Midge made Patty hug the inside. 

“There's the rain! Good to the first drop,” 
laughed Patty. 

By the time they reached the top it was 
raining in earnest, and they dashed through 
knee-high weeds to the tumble-down hut, 
once the home of a recluse but for many 
years abandoned. Previous picnickers had 





stacked dry branches at one end and wooden 
boxes circled the fireplace. 

“The home of the Seven Dwarfs,” ex- 
claimed Midge. 

“Here's a modernistic chair for you, Pat- 
ty.” Tin escorted her to one of the boxes. 








IN ANSWER TO MIDGE’S WISH, A PROLONGED AND QUIVERING FLASH OF LIGHTNING ILLUMINATED THE ROOM 
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“T'll build a fire. 
here if we must. 
turn up.” 

He busied himself breaking kindlings with 
his heel while Midge unpacked the knap- 
sack. 

The storm, full upon them, split the air 
with thunder, and the increasing darkness 
vibrated with forked lightning. They had to 
shout above the thudding of the rain on the 
old roof. It was seeping through, too, and 
drops splashed sharply on the floor. 

“Wonder what time it is,” shouted Midge 
through the twilight. 

“Twenty of seven,” called Patty, feeling the 
hands of her hunting-case watch from which 
the crystal had been removed. 

“You're wonderful, Patty!” There was 
no doubting the sincerity of Midge’s bel- 
lowed praise. 

“We have extra keen senses, that’s all, 
shrieked Patty. “Dad says I'll have more 
than my share if the operation’s a success.” 

The #f made Midge shiver. 

“You're the bravest girl I ever knew.” 
But in a glare of lightning she saw how 
hunched together and frightened Patty looked. 

“Oh, I'm not! I'm an awful coward.” The 
cloud-burst was over, and the blind girl 
lowered her voice. “You're not afraid of 
thunderstorms, are you?” 

“I love ’em,” answered Midge. 

“They say the (Continued on page 37) 


We can roast our wienies 
Bet none of the other kids 


” 
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A Bangle Bracelet, like "rings on her fingers and 
bells on her toes,” will give every Girl Scout and 
Brownie a deliciously frivolous feeling at a limited- 
budget price. Bracelet and bangles are of shiny 
golden metal, and each is mounted on a card. 





11-670 For Girl Scouts, 2 bangles.................... $0.25 
Additional bangles at !0c each. 

11-655 Turtle 11-659 Mandolin 

11-656 Squirrel 11-660 Crab 

11-657 Shell 11-661 Masks 

11-658 Bird 11-662 Palette 
11-669 Set of 8 bangles... cece $0.65 
11-672 For Brownies, 3 bangles....................000.0+8 30 
11-673 For Mariners, 5 bangles....................::0:0008 35 


The New Diary, 1939 model, is no re-hashed affair, 
but entirely different, from gayly printed cover to 
gayly printed cover. Appropriately enough, an ink- 
well motif, printed in black, is used effectively with 
the yellow and orange checks. New uniform illus- 
trations, poems by real Girl Scouts and Brownie 
Scouts, tantalizing hints of the new program fields, 
and all the favorite diary features are included in 


your Girl Scout Diary. 20-390 000... eee $ .10 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
National Equipment Service, 14 W. 49th St., N.Y.C. 
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NOTES FOR WINTER 


New clothes for the holidays are al- 
ways exciting to plan. This year you 
will want one or two dirndls for 
school and for parties. Make a house- 
coat that’s snug and comfortable, too. 
And go in for color—vivid green, 


deep blue, and the glowing wines 














Each fifteen cents 
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1676—A one-piece dirnd! frock that comes in 
daytime length, too.” Use new Lastex thread for 
shirring, and wear novelty clips at neckline. 
Sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 38. Yardage on envelope. 


1383—Make this house-coat of warm wool or 
corduroy for little Sister's Christmas gift, and 
for yourself, too. Sizes 4 to 12. Size 10 requires 
27% yds. of 54” material. 


1586—The perfect frock for school. Make it of 
plaid wool, and wear it for classroom, football 
games, or travel. Sizes 14 to 20; 32 to 42. Size 
16 requires 27/, yds. 54” material. 


1606—What could be smarter for afternoon 
parties than this lace-trimmed frock? A flared 
skirt, long or short sleeves. Sizes 12 to 20; 30 to 
38. Size 16 requires 314 yds. of 39” material. 


These Hollywood Patterns, especially selected for readers of this magazine, can be purchased through 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 14 West 49th Street, New York, N. Y. Be sure to state sizes when ordering. 
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JULIETTE LOW’S SCHOOL DAYS 
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such a rowdy game in those days), and 
hockey was only for boys, too, so there were 
really no sports at all. In fact, the only 
exercise the girls had was to go on long, 
dull walks, paired off, two by two, in a 
sedate crocodile. Once a month there was 
a party, and Daisy, who liked nothing bet- 
ter than a chance to dress up, writes: 


“We have had two masquerade balls 
since Christmas, and at one I went as 
Little Boy Blue and was dressed in blue 
ribbons. My dress was the prettiest in 
the room (you know only schoolgirls 
come), but I always have trouble be- 
cause everyone can tell me as I am the 
smallest girl in the school. At the 
next ball I went to, I went as an old 
man so that no one could tell me. I was 
all stuffed with pillows and had a round 
piece of pastboard, like a muff box, with 
an awful face painted on it, and I put 
this over my head with a hat on top. 
Why, you have no idea how tall I 
looked! Maybe you think we have too 
much playing in this school, but we 
don't. We have to study so hard, and, 
oh, they are so strict that we have very 
little play at all.” 


After two years at Stuart Hall, Daisy 
went to another Virginia school, Edge Hill, 
near Charlottesville, kept by the Misses 
Randolph. Nellie had gone to Mlle. Char- 
bonnier’s, a select French school in New 
York which Daisy was to attend later on, 
so Alice was sent to Edge Hill to be with 
Daisy. There the girls had a great deal 
more fun than they had had at Stuart Hall. 
Although Edge Hill, too, was strict and the 
work hard, still there was a lot more going 
on. Horseback riding was one of these 
things, and Daisy loved it—but, knowing it 
an added expense to her father, she 
thoughtfully inquires, “Are you sure you 
can afford it, Papa?” 

Best of all, there were clubs at Edge Hill 
—Theta Tau and Theta Psi. Daisy was a 
loyal member of the Tau’s and was trying 
to save enough money for her gold badge, 
but she and Alice got into a most complicated 
financial jam, so that, for a time, it looked 
as though she would not get the badge. The 
problem was in knowing what her personal 
allowance and Alice’s were to be used for, 
and what her mother would consider justified 
expenses for which Daisy might spend the 
money supplied by -her mother for that 
purpose. She writes: 


“Can I take $1.50 out of the cheque 
you sent for our dresses for two paint 
brushes, one cake of sepia paint, and a 
bottle of shoe blacking, or do you think 
I ought to pay for them with my pocket 
money? Alice and I both want to get a 
big hat for we are getting very much 
freckled, but the hats cost 50c apiece so 
I did not get them as I don’t want to 
spend my pocket money and I don’t 
know weather you think them necessary 
enough to take your money for them. 
I'll tell you how our money went. In 
the first place I devided it equally with 
Alice, as her money matters were so in- 





tracate that she said, if I did not, she 
would have to reckon eights and fifths! 
Besides, she lost 25c. After the di- 
vision I had $1.75. I spent .75 on clubs 
(we are going to give the first feast we 
have had this year in the Theta Tau’s 
so don’t say clubs are extravagant!) I 
paid for the shoe blacking, pins, for the 
mending of our clothes, and you may 
think I am getting to be a perfect miser, 
but I am trying to save my money for 
my Theta Tau badge, and I cannot for 
the life of me! It runs through my 
fingers!” 


However Daisy did save the money, and 
got the coveted badge. 

One of the school customs was to give a 
Golden Report to any girl who had a 
monthly average of five (ninety-five to one 
hundred per cent), both in her studies and 
decorum. This meant that the regular re- 
port sent home was all beautifully in- 
scribed in gold ink. It was a great honor, 
and Daisy got several of these. When the 
mid-year examinations came, and she _be- 
gan studying really hard, she caught a bad 
cold. In writing of this, she says: 


“I tried to write Sunday, but was sick 
in bed with a soar throat. Miss Mary 
had a good excuse to have the doctor up 
to see me. He sounded my heart and 
there was not a thing the matter with it. 
He said I had plenty of red blood (he no 
doubt thought my blood should be b/ue!). 

~ One thing he said which made me very 
sad, he said I must not take any exami- 
nations! But I am going to take my his- 
tory examinations as history always did 
come easy to me, and I have promised 
Miss Mary not to give a bit of extra time 
to study it. Can’t I take it? Miss Mary 
and, in fact, all the ladies, are very care- 
ful of me. Miss Mary says she will 
write to you soon and Dr. Randolph is 
going to write also. Just think of my get- 
ting a golden report for December! Oh, 
you don’t know how hard I studied for 
it! That mark put by the dictation means 
that I did not get 5, but I improved so 
much and rather than spoil my report 
they gave me 5. 

“(A secret!) Dear Theta Tau Club is 
going to give a very swell supper to the 
other secret societies. Please find out 
from Papa the price of a barrel or box of 
good oranges. I am on the committee of 
fruit. (Don’t tell anyone.)” 


Note how quick Daisy is to disclaim any 
undeserved honor, calling attention to the fact 
that, while she did not get ‘‘perfect’’ in dicta- 
tion (which, with her spelling, would be im- 
possible), she did improve so much that “the 
ladies’ feit she deserved the report. 

The strain on her decorum must have been 
too much for her, however, as the next time 
we hear of Daisy, she is in disgrace. Not for 
doing anything really bad, for, as she writes 
to her mother, ““You can trust me not to do 
anything I think wrong, against God I mean.” 
And again, writing about a girl who for a time 
had fascinated her, she says, “She talks vul- 
gar to the other girls, tho’ never to me, and 
that is a thing I never could stand.” This was 
very true—neither then, nor ever, could she 
stand vulgarity. 


But to return to her wicked escapade. She 
wrote: 


“But, Mama, I can’t keep all the rules, 
I'm too much like you. Imagine yourself 
when at school, on being asked to do 
something against the rules to have some 
fun, turning up the whites of your eyes 
with righteous indignation, clasping 
your hands across your bosom, and say- 
ing, ‘How Wrong!’ I'll keep the rule 
about studying after the light bell rings, 
about getting up in the morning too soon, 
and I'll keep clear of big scrapes, but lit- 
tle ones I can’t avoid. For instance, last 
week I got up after the light bell, and I 
and another girl went on the one-eyed 
French teacher's floor and told ghost 
stories until about twelve when we quiet- 
ly and stealthily returned. But, oh, how I 
suffered for it! The teachers, of course, 
found it out, and the next evening when 
I went to get my medicine, I caught it! 
Miss Middleton (the governess on our 
floor), the drawing teacher, and Mrs. 
Morrison got after me. Everyone talked. 
They quoted the Bible and read passages 
out of the Prayer Book. I received it like 
an angel and I smiled a little sickly 
smile— 

“And went out at the door 

“‘And the subsequent proceedings 

“Interested me no more!” 


In her next letter she writes her father: 


“There has been a grand row in school 
in which I fortunately was not concerned. 
The girls got tired of being cooped up 
under such strict rules and so determined 
to have a midnight supper up in the gar- 
ret. I was warmly invited to join, but 
having recieved a reprimand from several 
of the ladies for a very slight offence, I 
thought I had better keep clear of any 
great fuss, so, as I said before, I refused. 
Meanwhile active preparations were car- 
ried on. The garret was cleaned and the 
eatables stowed away in a bunch in a 
trunk up there. The window which leads 
from this part of the house to the other 
was unnailed, the fat girls were helped 
to the garret whilst pillows were put in 
their beds. The rest of the damsels had 
cotton stuffed in the soles of their feet to 
prevent the old boards from creaking— 
but all was discovered! The teachers had 
noticed that the members of the feast wore 
a paper badge, and, by close watching, 
they discovered all the things in the gar- 
ret. The young ladies were politely re- 
quested to bring their party down to the 
dining room and each received two de- 
merits, while they were further threatened 
that, if they left their rooms after the light 
bell, they would lose their golden report 
for the month. Wasn't I glad I was not 
in it? I just laughed in my sleave. 
Please excuse my writing all that stuff to 
you, but to-day is a dismal, rainy Sunday 
and I feel as blue as indigo.” 


Like other school girls, Daisy took a tre- 
mendous interest in clothes, and was exceed- 
ingly particular as to how they were to be 
fashioned. Many letters were filled with her 
drawings, depicting exactly the styles she 
wanted. Such unim- (Continued on page 36) 
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portant articles as wrappers even, had to be 
made just so. She writes: 


“We need calico wrappers to wear dur- 
ing study hour in our rooms. It is too 
warm to stay dressed, and too cold to sit 
in our nightgowns.”’ (Remember that 
nightgowns in those. days were long- 
sleeved, high-necked affairs made of 
heavy cotton cloth!) “I have drawn the 
way Alice and I want our calicoes made 
unless Mama has already made them. 
Plaited waist, with any kind of over and 
underskirt of checked stuff, trimmed with 
braid or trimmed with bands of plain 
calico. Basque, any kind of stuff, 
trimmed brétong fashion, button in the 
back so it will wash well. Overskirt like 
my white one Mama sent to Washington 
that I am going to wear at the end of the 
year.” 


With wrappers made in such a complicated 
style, imagine how elaborate her dresses were! 
She writes: 


“This is how I want my blue bunting. 
Please, if you have not commenced it, 
make it this way, the skirt only takes 5 
yards! And there is very little silk on it, 
only the under-vest and sash. The plaited 
skirt must be plain around the hips, but 
the pleats commence under the sash. A 
dark blue silesia skirt will go under the 
skirt instead of silk and never show. 
Alice wants hers exactly like this, if you 
have not begun to make them differently. 

“We thought the blue oxford basques 
perfect. Mine only needs a little alter- 
ation to fit me splendidly. 

“I think your letter was bully last time, 
but am I to have a silk or no? My hopes 
tremble in the ballance!” 


Daisy and Alice were together at Edge Hill 
for two or three years. The summers were 
spent in Savannah, or “up the country” at Aunt 
Eliza's. Up there they had such good times, 
swimming, boating, and riding, with innumer- 
able cousins of all ages for companions, that 
the long vacation seemed all too short and 
time for school again came with astonishing 
rapidity. The holidays during the school year, 
like Christmas and Easter, were spent with 
different relatives. 

One year, Daisy and Alice visited the 
Steuart cousins in Washington, D. C. The 
grandfather of these cousins, with whom they 
lived, General David Hunter, had been in the 
Union Army, as all of Daisy’s mother’s peo- 
ple had been, while Daisy's father fought for 
the South. When the war was over, however, 
the families had resumed their old friendship. 
This visit proved to be one of the most de- 
lightful holidays the girls ever had. There 
were two Steuart girls just about their own 
age, one named Minnie, and the other, curious- 
ly enough, Daisy. Those four schoolgirls did 
have a wonderful time together! 





“I will now commence and tell you all 
about my fun, etc.,” Daisy writes. ‘The 
first party I went to was Anna’s. I had a 
glorious time and lots of attention, which 
I did not expect after my low spirits 
about parties which I told you in my last 
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letter. I met six little cadets from West 
Point. I do think they are the most per- 
fect gentlemen I ever saw (except at 
home), and that was the last I saw of 
them as they went that night to Phila- 
delphia. I realy felt quite sad! 

“The next night I went to Mollie's. 
There I had a dreadful time. The parlor 
was no larger than your room, and there 
were more than one hundred people, a 
perfect jam. The floor was waxed wrong 
and your feet stuck fast to it every time 
you took a step, so after dancing five or 
six times, I got disgusted and went to 
promenade with a young navy officer, Mr. 
R., who turned out to be Belle’s cousin 
and sent her his love; then I took some 
coffee which made me sick, so I went up- 
stairs in the dressing room, and got a 
chair and pillow, and sat behind some big, 
green curtains and went to sleep! And I 
slept from ten to one, all through supper 
and everything, then I woke up and came 
quietly home. Now did you ever? Then 
I went to some other little dances, but the 
best fun I had here last Tuesday night at 
Minnie’s party. 

“At the Ingersoll’s lunch I met lots of 
students, among them a Mr. Blaine, son 
of Senator B., whom Uncle thinks a great 
deal of. He was very attentive to me, but 
I just thought to myself, ‘What would my 
father say if he saw me talking to this red 
Republican?’ 

“Oh, Mama, I had the swellest time 
New Year's Day. I wore my white French 
muslin overskirt and waist over a black 
velvet skirt, pink ribbons, and my pink 
Roman sash. We had everything in the 
world good to eat, and I ate all day. 
Loads of people came to see us. We re- 
cieved 175 callers, among them General 
Grant's son. Yesterday Minnie and I 
rigged up and went visiting. We took 
Jim along in livery and rode in the best 
carriage. 

“We are going back to school Saturday 
at eight in the morning, and I can’t half 
tell you how much we have enjoyed our- 
selves. I love everyone here. They are 
so kind and homelike. I don't believe, if 
we had been home, we could have had a 
much better time. Uncle is so lovely. He 
is always giving me little conveniances in 
drawing which he calls “Yankie Inven- 
tions.’ ” 


Finally it was time to say good-by to Edge 
Hill for the last time. Daisy writes: 


“My happy, happy year at Edge Hill is 
over. All the girls have gone, and as I 
look back on it I wonder how any mortal 
could manage to squeeze so much pleas- 
ure in so short a space of time. I can 
hardly realize that I will never see some 
of the girls again. Schoolgirl love is 
called silly, but I feal that, in all my 
after life, I can never love as warmly and 
purely as I do now. Oh, it seems too sad 
—as soon as I get fond of people, they 
have to leave me, but there is one com- 
fort in thinking that God or you will 
never leave me nor forsake me. Please 
don’t laugh at this, I feel so dreadfully 
lonely. 

“Alice says she wrote you all about 
commencement. I got the silver drawing 
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medal, the highest honor in school next 
to the French and history medals, which 
you have to work three years to get. I did 
not expect the drawing medal so, of 
course, was very agreeably surprised, but 
I did expect a student's medal and no one 
can understand why I did not get one. 
Miss Sarah said nothing to the girls, dur- 
ing the year, about taking up both litera- 
ture, English, and Sismondi, but at the 
end of the year she turned around and 
only gave the girls that had taken up both 
English and Sismondi, medals. I, and 
several other girls, asked her expressly, 
if we took up Sismondi would it be as 
much as English? And she said yes, so 
you may imagine our disappointment. (I 
think perhaps she would have given me 
one of the student's medals, I mean, as | 
took eight examinations, but it is against 
the principals of this school to give two 
medals to any one girl—an unheard of 
thing!) So, as the drawing medal was a 
higher honor, I suppose she thought I'd 
rather have it, but I would not, for Papa 
told me in his first letter to work hard on 
everything but drawing, and now he won't 
think I did. 

“Thursday night, after most of the girls 
had gone, the ladies gave a german to the 
ten girls who were not to leave until to- 
day. About twenty students were invited 
down, and we had a charming time. Atfirst 
I was awfully scared, as I did not know 
but one man (that one I met at Genie’s), 
but as soon as I was introduced I went in 
heart and soul, and I never had a better 
time in my life. I had cords of invita- 
tions to both first and second german (we 
danced two, also a reel). I was taken out 
every time, and the time passed like a 
dream. I recieved several invitations to 
go to the University germans. 

“I forgot to say I had received an in- 
vitation to the University final or hop, 
before Thursday night and before I knew 
any of the students. Mr. M sent it 
when we had not even met. I consider it 
an insult, but Miss Sarah said it was a 
delicate compliment. I am very glad | 
am going to Rawley, because that same 
Mr. Cockerell (whom I wrote you some 
time ago said I was the prettiest girl at 
Edge Hill) danced the german with me, 
and then the old loon went around with 
the other girls telling them I was the 
most beautiful creature he had ever seen, 
that one glance of my eye was more 
piercing than a thousand swords, that I 
was the light of the room, etc. Now you 
and Nell may laugh at my conciet in re- 
peating these things, but I am real scared 
—he is not a boy but a man, and he has 
never fallen in love with anyone yet, and 
he got Miss Sarah’s permission to come 
down here to see me, and I know Papa 
would not like it (because Mr. C. might 
say things to me if he came), but, as Miss 
Sarah has control of me, she does as she 
thinks right. She gave him permission to 
come, so I’m glad I will go to the Raw- 
ley and get away from it all.” 





Yes, Daisy's joyful days at Edge Hill were 
over, but in the autumn new adventures 
awaited her in New York City. 


Editor's note: A concluding article, “Juliette 
Low Grown-Up,” will appear in the nex? . 
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danger’s over when you see the lightning. 
Maybe next summer I won't be so silly.”” Her 
voice was wistful. 

“Midge is right—you have magnificent 
courage,” barked Tin, as he always did when 
his emotions were touched. “Now let's get 
the fire going!” 

“Hi-ho, hi-ho, 

“It’s off to work we go!” 
chanted Midge, transporting a load of wood. 

“We should have brought a flashlight. 
Can't see what I’m doing,” grumbled Tin, 
breaking wood for kindlings. He gave a vig- 
orous stamp. ‘This piece is tough all right. 
Do, or die!’ Down came his heel again. 

A snap that might have been a crack of 
thunder, a groan, and, in the dimness, Tin 
sank to the floor as if he had dissolved. 


“Tin! What's happened?’”” Midge sprang 
to his side. 

No response. 

“Tin! Quentin! Answer me, it’s Midge.” 


She knelt beside him and felt his head. ‘Oh, 
Patty, Tin’s fallen—and I don’t know what's 
the matter!” 

Was he dead? What could have happened ? 
What should she do? Questions flashed like 
lightning through her brain. She had no 
answer to them, only a sense of tragedy too 
terrible to be endured. 

“He's only fainted,” insisted Patty, kneel- 
ing beside her. 

Midge’s teeth chattered. “We ought to get 
his head lower than his shoulders. I wish 
I had some light.” 

In answer to her wish a prolonged and 
quivering flash illuminated the room, and 
Midge saw that Tin’s foot had gone through 
the rotten floor board. Furiously she strug- 
gled to free him, but without success. 

“What's this on his wrist, Midge?” Patty 
asked. 


| THE next glare of lightning Midge saw 

what the blind girl had discovered first. A 
twig, from a branch on which he had fallen, 
had imbedded itself in his arm. 

“T'll get that out in a jiffy,” she promised. 
But it took all the courage she possessed to 
pull it out, and she shut her eyes although 
it was too dark to see very much. 

The next flash of lightning showed her 
what she had done. Blood spurted from the 
small wound at regular intervals, a tiny 
fountain. Already it spread on the floor, 
rolling the dust into tiny powdery marbles 
and chasing them in an increasing circle. 
Midge knew what it meant: a First Aid 
course in her Girl Scout troop had taught 
her what to do. 

“An artery, Pat—he’s cut an artery. 
Matches, matches—he has some in_ his 
pocket.” She brought out a paper of matches, 
and, lighting one, passed it to Patty with a 
trembling hand. “Hold this, Patty—a match. 
Careful. Here. Closer.” 

She yanked the grosgrain ribbon from 
about Patty’s waist, and tested its strength be- 
fore the feeble flicker was gone. 

“I had to blow it out, Midge. 
the paper. I can light it.” 

“No.” 

Another match was struck. There was so 
little time between the intervals of darkness. 
Midge seized a piece of wood and tied it 
against Tin’s arm above the elbow. Now, if 
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and having it too!” 
“Every time I do home- 
work on my Royal Port- 
able, I’m getting a head- 
start on the secretarial 
course I’m planning to 
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only the ribbon was strong enough and the 
wood didn’t snap! Around and around she 
turned the stick, tightening the ribbon about 
his arm. Tighter—tighter—tighter. 

No longer could she use her two hands 
to strike the match. 

“I tell you I can do it,” implored Patty. 
“I light Dad's pipe.” 


“Here. Close the paper before you strike 
the match.” 

“I know. There!” She held up the tiny 
torch. 

Midge peered at the wound. Her voice 
guavered into a_ hysterical laugh. ‘“‘It’s 


stopped! Now I'll tie the stick so it can’t 
slip, and then I'll go for help.” 

“You'll never find your way in the dark,” 
protested the girl. “I'll go.” 

“No, no—you shan't. I won't let you. 
It's too dangerous. There’s the cliff edge.” 

“I can do it easier than you. I know every 
step of the way.” 

A loud detonation of thunder interrupted 
her. In the lightning flash that followed, 
Midge saw that Patty’s face was ashen with 
terror, and she remembered the girl’s fear of 
thunderstorms. 

“No, no. I promised your father to look 
after you.” 

The hut was in darkness again, inky dark- 
ness. “Another match, please, Pat,” Midge 
went on. “I must make sure there’s no more 
bleeding.” 

There was no response. The next glimmer 
of lightning showed Midge that she was 
alone in the hut with Tin. 

“Come back, Pat!’ she shouted. 
please come back!” 

“Where's she gone?”” murmured Tin, re- 
covering consciousness. 

Midge hid her fear; she mustn't terrify 
Quentin. 

“You've had a little accident, Tin. Feel 
all right? Your foot went through the floor. 
Guess you fainted.” 

He sat up, shaking his head to clear it. 
A lightning flash revealed the tourniquet. 

“So that’s it! Cut an artery?” 

“A little one.” 

“You rigged that up?’ His voice became 
gruff. “Sometimes I'm impressed with what 
an un-idiot you can be.” 

“Thanks, Tin. Hold it and I'll build the 
fire. We could do with a little more light.” 

“Where did you say Patty had gone?’ he 
repeated. 

“For help. 
forever.” 


“Please, 


Can’t keep a tourniquet on 
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“In this storm—alone? Gee, do you think 
that’s safe? A blind girl!’ 

“That's why it’s safe,” insisted Midge, with 
a confidence she didn’t feel. 

When the twigs were crackling in the 
kindled blaze, she poured Tin a cup of cocoa 
from the thermos bottle. 

“Old Granny needs a lot of care,” he 


scoffed. “I can’t help worrying about that 
girl, Won't Dr. Patterson be furious! 
Wowie!” 


“How long can one keep on a tourniquet, 
Tin?” 

“Oh, a couple of hours.” 

Pat should be back within an hour if— 
Midge shivered and threw some sticks on the 
fire. 

“She's a peach, all right. Gee, won't it be 
swell if that operation is a success?” mused 
Tin. 


iv WOULD be all the worse if Patty were to 

die just before she was able to see the world 
in all its color, thought Midge. But the idea 
was too terrible to contemplate. She wished 
she might share her worry with Tin; this pre- 
tending she felt perfectly calm and confident 
about Patty made it all the more difficult. 
But Tin, weakened from loss of blood, 
mustn't be excited. 

“I like her father, don’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes, he’s all right.” How could she ever 
tell Dr. Patterson, if— 

“All right nothing! He’s a swell guy, and 
I'm not saying it because he’s a doctor. If 
you were going to see for the first time in 
your life, Midge, what would you want to look 
at for a starter?” 

‘My mother, I guess—and Dad.’ (She'd 
wait a full hour; then, if nothing happened, 
she'd leave Tin alone and go for help her- 
self.) 

“Me, too. Then what?” 

If anything happened—if the awful tragedy 
happened! Again and again she imagined 
Patty plunging over the cliff into the lake. 

“What next, Midge?” 

“A snowstorm.” 

“Not me. My faithful hound.” 

“Let's play twenty questions, Tin. I’m 
thinking of something mineral.” It was the 
paw of the Sphinx, as far away as she could 
stretch her mind. 

Time dragged cruelly. Quentin’s hand 
turned blue—which was all right, he in- 
sisted, as long as it wasn’t black. The storm 
subsided, and silver oblongs of moonlight 
reached to the golden flames. 


THE TROOP THAT NEVER 
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A two-mile hike in the other direction from 
home took us to a beautiful place in the red- 
woods, where there were all sorts of swings, 
slides, acting bars, etc. After enjoying these, 
we would hike home through the timber, 
down by the duck pond where we never tired 
of watching ducks and lovely swans in their 
graceful play on the water. 

Even though there was no money, we all 
got a good start in music. Mother was a fair 
performer on a variety of instruments. The 
continued hard times forced her to use this 
talent in an effort to buy food for us. She 
obtained a few paying pupils from friends, 
and these did so well that she soon had some 
strangers for pupils, though all of our girl 


friends were given an opportunity to learn the 
instruments of their choice, whether they had 
the money or not. This opened up a new 
channel for our activities. We gave musicales 
for the entertainment of the boys and the 
parents. 

One summer during the depression was 
just a great, long picnic. Dad got a job at a 
service station, where he was on duty for 
sixteen hours a day for one dollar a day and 
his gasoline furnished, so Mother would fill 
up the tank and ask eight or ten girls to go 
swimming with us. We would drive to a 
river about fourteen miles from town. We 
still had the same little old touring car that 
we had driven West in. Its tires were about 
worn out, and overloading the car that way 
caused lots of flat tires. But when they oc- 
curred, everyone tumbled out of the car; one 
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“Suppose a tourniquet’s kept on too long, 
Tin?” 

“In that case it’s good-by arm, but don’t 
worry; there’s plenty of time.” 

Midge’s tortures doubled. Tin with one 
arm! Tin who played the snappiest game of 
tennis, who had just showed what he could do 
at golf. Captain of the hockey team. And, 
worst of all, his life-long ambition to be a 
surgeon thwarted forever! 

A sudden shadow fell across the floor. Dr. 
Patterson—but no Patty! Midge shrank 
into herself, afraid to ask. Had he heard 
from Pat, or was he only fulfilling his 
promise to come for them? 

“Where are you?” he demanded, shaking 
the floor as he entered. 

“Here! But where—where’s 
Midge questioned in a thin voice. 

“Patty? Patty's drowned,” barked the 
father. “A drowned rat.” 

Midge heard only the word “drowned,” 
and the world careened about her. She 
reached for one of the rough uprights to 
steady herself. 

The physician failed to notice her agita- 
tion, and, crossing to Quentin, inspected the 
injured arm. 

“Midge made that tourniquet,” boasted 
Tin. 

“Not bad,” pronounced the doctor. “Not 
bad at all. It will hold until you get down 
to my office. Ready to start? Car’s outside. 
Patty wants you both to stay for supper.” 

“Patty?’’ echoed Midge. “I thought you 
said—” 

“I said she was a drowned rat, but she'll 
be dried and dressed by the time we get 
back.” 

Midge sank weakly to a box. “I couldn't 
stop her. She was off before I knew what she 
was doing.” 

“You poor child! I hope you didn’t worry 
about her. She knows the path very well, and, 
of course, darkness is nothing to a blind 
person. She's proud as punch because she 
wouldn't let herself be afraid of the thunder.” 

“She's all right, that girl is,” expatiated 
Quentin. 

“She's magnificent, swell, what I call a 
regular heroine,” insisted Midge, following 
the other two through the wet, moon-flooded 
grass. 

“While compliments are flying, I might say 
you two aren't so bad, either,” laughed the 
doctor. “As a matter of fact, Pat’s feeling 
unbelievably set up. She says at last she’s 
justified her existence.” 


WAS FORMED 


would start to take off the spare, another 
would begin to jack up the car, while a third 
would start removing the lugs. We would 
soon be on our way, dusty and dirty, and all 
the more in need of a swim. We never had 
but one spare with us, so a second flat was real 
work, because then we had to repair as well 
as change. More fun! But it did not last, for 
the oil company finally raised Dad’s wages to 
$2.00 a day and he had to pay cash for his gas. 

We had tried hard to be cheerful and op- 
timistic about the hard times, but they got 
worse instead of better. The service station 
changed hands, and Dad lost that little job. 
Mother's pay pupils began to drop off be- 
cause of salary cuts and so on. Any pupil 
whose interest was real was always given les- 
sons as long as he or she would work. Mother 
would hunt up some- (Continued on page 42) 
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—FOR AGES TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN— 
Excellent 


BOYS’ TOWN. Intensely interesting nim, 
based on fact, about the struggle of Father Flan- 
agan (played by Spencer Tracy) to establish a 
home for unfortunate boys. Although his belief 
that there is no such thing as a bad boy is shaken 
for awhile by the actions of a young tough 
(Mickey Rooney), later events prove him right. 
An outstanding supporting cast. (MGM) 


EDGE OF THE WORLD. The struggle of a 
small group of people to wrest a living from an 
island north of Scotland, different and intensely 
interesting in treatment. The actors for the most 
part are islanders. Magnificent photography. 
(Pax) 


FOUR DAUGHTERS. Natural and appealing 
story of a musician (Claude Rains) and his fam- 
ily (Priscilla Lane, Lola Lane, Rosemary Lane, 
Gale Page) and the joys and sorrows which re- 
sult when a composer (Jeffrey Lynn) and his 
bitter but talented collaborator (John Garfield) 
come into their lives. An outstanding produc- 
tion in every respect. (Warner) 


YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU. Thor- 
oughly entertaining film about eccentric grandpa 
Vanderhoef (Lionel Barrymore), who gave up 
working because it wasn't any fun, and his equal- 
ly unconventional family. Hilarious complica- 
tions ensue when his granddaughter (Jean Ar- 
thur) falls in love with a wealthy man (James 
Stewart) who is heartily in accord with the fam- 
ily's ideas but whose father and mother have 
other views. Excellent acting by the entire cast. 
An outstanding production in every respect. 
(Col.) 


Good 


AVOCATE D’AMOUR. Delightful light com- 
edy about a lawyer's (Danielle Darrieux) strug- 
gles to build up a practice to avoid a match which 
her father had planned. Catchy tunes, good 
English titles. (Regal) 


BAREFOOT BOY. How the curiosity of a 
group of youngsters (Jackie Moran, Marcia Mae 
Jones, Bradley Metcalf) about activities in a 
haunted house leads to the discovery of bonds 
which one boy's father (Ralph Morgan) had been 
accused of stealing. (Mono.) 


BLOCKHEADS. Typical Laurel and Hardy 
comedy about two buddies who meet again twenty 
years after the war is over. (MGM) 


BREAKING THE ICE. Boy (Bobby Breen), 
unhappy in his Mennonite home, runs away *o 
earn enough money to take his mother (Dolores 
Costello) to Kansas, and in so doing, strikes up 
a friendship with an unscrupulous antique dealer 
(Charles Ruggles). Five-year-old Irene Dare is 
good in a skating sequence. (RKO) 


CAREFREE. Psychiatrist (Fred Astaire) gets 
more than he bargained for when he agrees to 
psychoanalyze a friend's (Ralph Bellamy) fiancée 
(Ginger Rogers) for him. Good music, excellent 
dance numbers. One dance in slow motion is un- 
usually good. Some very funny scenes. (RKO) 


THE GLADIATOR. Winner of bank night 
prize (Joe E. Brown) uses it to finish his college 
education. His efforts to make the football team 
are scorned until an erratic professor injects a 
strength-giving serum into his arm, when he be- 
comes a sensation. (Col.) 


HIGGINS FAMILY. One comical situation fol- 
lows another when the boss goes away and leaves 
Joe Higgins (James Gleason) in charge of an im- 
portant advertising account. Good family com- 
edy. (REP.) 


HOLD THAT COED. A fast-moving college 
football picture which pokes fun at politics as 
well as football. (Fox) 


For descriptions of the Eight-to-Twelve films, look under Twelve-to-Eighteen beading 


—FOR AGES EIGHT TO TWELVE— 


Excellent 


Good 


MAN FROM MUSIC MOUNTAIN. Plotting | 
of swindlers to revive a ghost town is stopped | 
when a courageous rancher (Gene Autry) outwits 
them. Good Western. (Rep.) 


MY LUCKY STAR. Sent to college to model 
sports clothes, department store clerk (Sonja 
Henie) is a sensation, especially when it comes 
time for the ice carnival. The beautiful skating 
sequences, in particular the finale which is a de- 
lightful Alice-in-Wonderland ballet, offset the 
unfortunate earlier scenes where an unscrupulous 
fortune hunter (Louise Hovick) names the clerk 
as correspondent in a divorce. (FOX) 


PAINTED DESERT. Hero (George O'Brien) 
outwits swindler who had planned to cheat him | 
out of a gold mine. Good Western. (RKO) 


RICH MAN, POOR GIRL. Millionaire (Rob- | 
ert Young) proposes to his secretary but has to | 
overcome her family’s prejudice toward wealth | 
before he can marry her. Good acting. An en- 
tertaining comedy. (MGM) 

| 
ROOM SERVICE. Shoestring producer | 
(Groucho Marx) has a good deal of trouble stay- | 
ing in a hotel with the cast of his Sonthonming | 
play when none of them pays any bills and back- 
ers are hard to get. The plot is slight; the film 
is filled with typical Marx Brothers’ humor. 
(RKO) 


SAFETY IN NUMBERS. The Jones family | 


save their fellow citizens from a wildcat promo- 
tion scheme which would have ruined them all. 
One of the best of the series. (Fox) 


SONS OF THE LEGION. Sons’ desire to join | 
a club unexpectedly uncovers an injustice of many | 
years’ standing. Good acting by Lynne Overman. | 
(Para. ) 


TOO HOT TO HANDLE. Exciting adventures 
of two unscrupulous newsreel cameramen (Clark 
Gable, Walter Pidgeon) in China, and later in 
the South American jungle where they go to 
rescue the brother of a girl they met in China 
(Myrna Loy). Fast-moving, though at times in- 
credible. Walter Connolly is good as the editor 
of a newsreel company. (MGM) 


VALLEY OF THE GIANTS. Outdoor story in 
technicolor laid in the redwood forest of Cali- 
fornia where homesteaders fight desperately to 
hold their property against the trickery of an un- 
scrupulous lumber pirate. (Charles Bickford). 
(Warner) 


BOYS’ TOWN 
EDGE OF THE WORLD 
YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 


BAREFOOT BOY 
BLOCKHEADS 
BREAKING THE ICE 
THE GLADIATOR 
HIGGINS FAMILY 
HOLD THAT COED 
MAN FROM MUSIC MOUNTAIN 
MY LUCKY STAR 
PAINTED DESERT 
ROOM SERVICE 
SAFETY IN NUMBERS 


TOO HOT TO HANDLE. Rather exciting but 
possible 


VALLEY OF THE GIANTS. Exciting but good 
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Trade Mark reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ~~ 
SOX” 

? 

FOR SKATING, SKIING & 

ALL WINTER SPORTS 


ON EACH SOCK( # © PAT. PEND. 





Bells Removable For Laundering 
If your local dealer cannot supply 
you—send $1.00—stating size and 
color and we will mail you pre- 
paid a beautiful pair of pure wool 
jingle sox. 

STERLING HOSIERY CO. 
314 W. Adams St. Chicago, Ill. 














GIRLS! MAKE $10 CASH 


Selling boxes of 21 beautiful Christmas Cards. 
Everyone uses. Easily sold. No experience 
needed. Also 50 for $1 cards with names, 
Religious, Etchings, Humorous, Gift Wrap- 
pings assortments, etc. Big profits. Extra 
Cash Bonus. 


L. T. FREEMAN COMPANY, 
35 High Street New Haven, Conn, 


-—maxixc OPPORTUNITY — 


Organizations, Schools, Individuals, etc., 

make money easily selling HANDY 

WACKS, popular household paper items 

—sell quickly, make good profits and re- 

eat. WRITE TODAY for FREE cata- 

og and interesting information. 

HANDY WACKS CORPORATION, 

Sparta, Michigan, Dept. F 


A om oe CATALOG OF 
LOOMmS-BASKCTRY 


waeett’s Lists everything needed to do handicraft 
at home for profit and pleasure. Looms, 


shuttles, weaving appliances, ete. Alse 
reed, raphia, bases, tools, butterflies, block 
printing and other useful items. Write today 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 
287 Main Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified 
glass, placques, Burgess modeling sheet, mir- 
ror pictures, brass craft, etc. Write for catalog All 





ROLLS DEVELOPED #3"s-: 


fessional Enlargements, 8 Gloss Prints. 
CLUB PHOTO SERVICE La Crosse, Wis. 








’ 
DENISON’S Juvenile Songs, Musical Readings, 
L AY Ss Musica) Comedies rettas 
Delightfully amusing. Den! "s piaye 
are juced everywhere. Complete 
minstrel material. Free Catalog. 
T.S. Denison &Co., 203.N. Wabash, Dept. 87, Chicage 


», RINGS $12> PINS-20¢ 

















KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Send for 600 Free Samples 


New Low Prices Prompt Mail Service 
CLIVEDEN YARN CO. 
Dept. A-17, 711 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OOK WEEK, November thirteenth to nine- 

teenth, is almost here. As I sit looking at 

all the beautiful and interesting new books, 

I am wishing that the Book Week Slogan, 

"New Books—New Worlds,” may come true 
for each one of you. 

Kate Seredy’s Newbery Medal winner, The 
W hite Stag (Junior Literary Guild and Viking, 
$2), judged the most distinguished contribu- 
tion to children’s literature for 1937, is a fine 
place to begin, if you are checking to see that 
you and your friends didn’t miss reading the 
important books of the year. Perhaps you 
heard Kate Seredy’s radio broadcast in June, 
when she told how many really had in- 
spired her to write the book? If you turn to 
the Horn Book for July, you will find Miss 
Seredy’s acceptance of the medal, and also 
Dorothy Lathrop’s acceptance of her medal, 
which was won for illustrating Animals of the 
Bible (Stokes, $2). 

The Caldecott prize which Miss Lathrop re- 
ceived was given for the most distinguished 
picture book of the year. Caldecott’s name you 
will recognize as the English illustrator of 
many jolly picture books of nursery rhymes. 

Book Week exhibits always suggest Christ- 
mas gifts. Let us look into some of these gay 
volumes to see if we can find the right book 
for each name on your Christmas list. 


BOOKS WITH PICTURES 


Stories from the Old Testament (Winston, 
$2.50), adapted and illustrated by Maud and 
Miska Petersham, includes the stories of Jo- 
seph, David, Ruth, and Moses. Each of the 
four stories may be had in a separate book. 
The beautiful pictures recall to mind The 
Christ Child (Doubleday Doran, $2), also 
illustrated by the Petershams, which has in- 
spiration and loveliness. . . Willy Pogany has 
made pictures of beautiful golden cockerels, 
and the wicked magician amusing King Dadon 
and his court in The Golden Cockerel 
(Thomas Nelson, $2), retold by Elaine 
Pogany from the original Russian fairy tale of 
Alexander Pushkin. . . Animal pictures seem 
to be favored this year, Who could look at 
Peggy Bacon's cat pictures, and read Tom 
Robinson’s story of Buttons (Viking, $2), 
without wishing that it might have been his 
basement into which the King of the Alley 
had strayed! 

The Cautious Carp and Other Fables in 
Pictures (Coward McCann, $1.50) by Nich- 
olas Radlov is as amusing as the name sounds. 
The vitality of the pictures suggests the comic 
strips, but these drawings rank high in ar- 
tistic worth. . . . Laura Adams Armer, who 
won the Newbery prize in 1932 for her Water- 
less Mountain (Longmans Green, $2.50), has 
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written and made beautiful colored pictures 
for The Forest Pool (Longmans Green, $2). 
Diego and Popo, two little Mexican boys, be- 
lieve that their polly and the wise iguana, a 
tree lizard, know the secrets of the forest. 

There are a dog and a little colored boy in 
Ellis Credle’s Flop-Eared Hound (Oxford, 
$2), with excellent photographic pictures by 
Charles Townsend, that take you into the 
midst of the happy life of the North Carolina 
countryside. (Ellis Credle wrote Betsy Dow- 
dy's Ride, printed recently in THE AMERICAN 
GirL, you'll remember, and Charles Townsend 
took the pictures which. illustrated it.) ... 
Another appealing photographic book is Fire 
Little Kittens (Farrar and Rinehart, $1.50) by 
Lena Towsley. The kittens are almost real 
enough to pet... . A new and astonishingly 
intelligent pet is the white yak who belonged 
to Sifan of Tibet, in Alice Alison Lide’s 
Yinka-yu the Yak (Viking, $2). The pictures 
2re by Kurt Wiese, who knows this section of 
Asia. .. For the boys and girls who want only 
pictures, there is American Animal Book 
(Knopf, $1.75) by Philip L. Martin, who has 
shown lifelike wild animals in their native 
haunts. There are very modern animals in The 
Streamlined Pig (Harper, $1.50), by Margaret 
W. Brown and illustrated by Kurt Wiese. Here 
is a little boy who wished for a farm and who, 
together with all of the animals, had to leave 
it by aeroplane! ... Nobody's Mouse (Knopf, 
$1.75) by Emma Brock, is about a mouse that 
lived in New York City, in the section known 
as Greenwich Village. There were also a dog, 
a Cat, a parrot, an organ grinder, and street 
vendors who saw the chase. ... That makes me 
think of a book by Munro Leaf, Safety Can Be 
Fun (Stokes, $1.25), in which you will be in- 
troduced to the Nit-Wit, who doesn't know 
anything at all because he thinks being safe is 
being sissy. . . . Another humorous story in 
verse is Tom Twist (Holiday House, $1.00) 
by William A. Butler, Tom has no regard for 
safety so he turns ten somersets backwards 
and stands half an hour on his head! .. . Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $1) is freely translated and illustrated 
by Wanda Gag. You will remember her 
pictures in Miéllions of Cats (Coward-McCann, 
$1.50). 
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BOOKS FOR SIX YEAR OLDS AND BEYOND 








These are books for those who can read, but 
they all have pictures, too. Lazy Liza Lizard 
(Junior Literary Guild and Winston, $2) by 
Marie Curtis Rains, tells how Mr. Frog, Mr. 
Snake, and Old Lady Fieldmouse found a new 
name for mischievous Liza Lizard who caused 
them all a lot of trouble. ... Trudi and Hansel 
(Junior Literary Guild and Winston, $2) by 
Averil Demuth, tells how Trudi and Hansel 
had an exciting adventure when they climbed 
the highest mountain of the Austrian Tyrol 
with their good animal friends to visit White 
Riese, the Giant. . . . Benjie’s Hat (Stokes, 
$1.75) by Mabel Leigh Hunt, tells what 
2musing things happened to one small boy 
who had to wear a hand-me-down hat. ... 
Pedro's Coconut Skates (Longmans, $1.50) by 
Esther Wood is about a Filipino boy who 
wondered about a lot of things—such as why 
not to sit under a coconut tree—but his curios- 
ity helped him to make a dream house come 
true. 

In Sticks Across the Chimney: A Story of 
Present-Day Denmark (Holiday House, $2), 
by Nora Burglon, with illustrations by Fritz 
Eichenberg, there are superstitions, as there 
are in Pedro's Coconut Skates, but here, too, 
the children refuse to be frightened. The story 
tells of the opening of an old Viking mound. 

The Step-T wins (Doubleday, Doran, $1.75) 
by Rose B. Knox, tells how Angela and ‘Gustus 
worked out their feud in secret, down in 
Georgia, and how they finally worked together 
with the Wood Star Detectives to find the 
missing boundary tree. 

Black Bruce (Harcourt, Brace $1.75) by 
Margaret S. Johnson and Helen L. Johnson, 
is a story of a fine collie dog who is taken 
from New England because he has no value as 
a show dog. In Newfoundland he learns to be 
a fine shepherd dog, and proves his intelli- 
gence and courage on more than one occasion. 
Giotto Tended the Sheep (Dutton, $2.50) by 
Sybil Deucher and Opal Wheeler, with illus- 
trations by Dorothy Bayley, tells of the life of 
Giotto when, as a boy of ten, he tended the 
sheep and scratched pictures with flint on stone 
in the hills near Florence, Italy, until a famous 
artist found him. 

Josie and Joe (Junior Literary Guild and 
Caxton Printers, $2.50) by Ruth Gipson Plow- 
head, is the story of a twin girl who thought 
her brother was having all the fun because he 
played on the baseball team; but Josie found 
plenty of adventures in Idaho after she joined 
the 4-H Canning Club. . . . Ann of Bar-Ton 
Ranch (Knopf, $2) by Elizabeth Welty 
Stevens, tells a true story of what it was like 
to make a home in Wyoming during the days 
of stagecoach robberies and Indians. 
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Do you know some one who would like a 
fairy tale? The Golden Spears (Longmans 
Green, $1.50), and The Fairy Minstrel of 
Glenmalure (Longmans Green, $1), both by 
Edmund Leamy, are Irish tales that carry you 
into the land of fancy. 

Thanksgiving stories are often hard to find, 
so Wilhelmina Harper has collected a whole 
hook of stories about Thanksgiving of long 
ago and to-day in The Harvest Feast (Dutton, 
$2). 


BOOKS FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


There is a group of beautiful books that 
will help you to appreciate different kinds of 
courage. The Song of Roland (Longmans 
Green, $2), translated by Merriam Sherwood, 
gives you in prose that reads like poetry some 
of the deeds of Charlemagne’s knights as they 
fought long ago to conquer Spain. 

The Pageant of Japanese History (Long- 
mans Green, $3), by Marion M. Dilts, tells of 
Japanese customs and beliefs, and tells how 
the coming of the Dutch traders helped to in- 
fluence the development of the country. 
Penn (Junior Literary Guild and Viking, 
$2.50), by Elizabeth Janet Gray, is the true ac- 
count of what it meant for an English gentle- 
man to become a Quaker and a pioneer in the 
new world... . At Grips with Everest (Ox- 
ford, $2), by Stanley Snaith, is an account of 
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the attempts to conquer the world's highest 
mountain. ... Deep-Flowing Brook, The Story 
of Johann Sebastian Bach (Holt, $2.50) by 
Madeleine Goss, is about the life of the 
famous musician and composer. 

Books of the out-of-doors, and about things 
that can be made, are a challenge to Scouts. 
There is Uncle Dan: The Life Story of Dan 
Beard (Crowell, $2), by Cyril Clemens and 
Carroll Sibley. You will read that illustrating 
and writing books are among the many inter- 
esting things Dan Beard did indoors as well as 
out... . Florence Page Jaques’s Canoe Coun- 
try (University of Minnesota Press, $2.50), 
with pictures by Francis Lee Jaques, tells of a 
three weeks’ vacation in a canoe, a book that 
every Scout will appreciate. Readers of the 
American Girl know well the inspiring work 
of this author and artist. . . . What fun the 
readers of In and Out of Doors (Coward- 
McCann, $2.50), by Susan, Charlotte, and 
Christopher, and their parents, Annabel and 
Clough Williams-Ellis, will have! A good 
book to read before vacation days, because you 
will want to take it along. . . . You must 
know about I#’s Fun to Cook (Junior Liter- 
ary Guild and Winston, $2), by Lucy M. 
Maltby, too, because it really 7s fun to cook by 
this book, if you take the time to try. 

There are many more new books for Christ- 
mas that will appear on the Book Page next 
month! 


FUR, FINS, AND FEATHERS 
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underfeeding, though keep in mind that 
fishes normally mouth the plants for the 
microscopic life that abounds there. 

If you have a pair of guppies, you may find 
in your tank some morning a swarm of little 
guppies no larger than fruit flies. They grow 
at a fairly rapid rate and are so sturdy you 
need not give them the special food sold for 
“fry,” the young of fish. Other varieties of 
tropicals in your tank may relish the baby gup- 
pies as a change in their usual diet, but, since 
the guppy is not a rare fish, this is no serious 
calamity. 

Goldfish are egg-layers. If they are healthy, 
and other conditions are right, they some- 
times hatch their young in home aquariums, 
and frequently do so in outdoor pools. 

As the water in your aquarium evaporates, 
put in fresh water gently, with a spoon, and be 
sure the new is the same temperature as that in 
the tank. Letting it stand for a while will 
warm it up. 

If plants die, remove them at once; re- 
move dead stems, too. Work among your 
plants with a long stick, or with two sticks, 
or use the dip net, but keep your hands out 
of the tank as much as possible. Don't fuss 
with your tank. The less attention you give 
it, the better. If your plants don’t thrive, give 
them more light and sun. 

If your fish come to the surface of the water 
and gasp for air, it means one of three things: 
too many fish in the tank; not enough plants; 
or an overheated tank with resulting lower 
oxygen content. For the first, remove fish till 
the trouble stops—sometimes removing one 
fish will cure overstocking. For the second, 
the remedy is obvious. For the third, take 
up spoonfuls of the water and let them drop 
back gently into the tank, like rain, thus aerat- 
ing the water. 

If a fish dies, remove it at once, and give 


its companions an antiseptic bath. Dissolve 
a crystal of permanganate of potash in a bowl 
of clear water the same temperature as the 


“tank—drrr, what a chill to a fish to find itself 


in cold water! Remove your fishes with the 
dip net and place them gently in the solu- 
tion, which should be faintly pink. Leave 
them in fifteen or twenty minutes, while you 
examine the aquarium for signs of decay 
Having found it, remove it. If the water is 
sour as a result of it, siphon it off. Take the 
curved glass or rubber tube, fill it with water, 
put a finger over each end, put one end of the 
tube in the tank, the other in an empty pail, 
remove your fingers, and the flow begins. If 
the aquarium is in such a state that it must be 
entirely replanted, that's hard luck, but wash 
and disinfect everything old—plants can be 
put in mild disinfectant solutions—wash 
everything new, and begin again. 

In dipping out your fish, be very gentle; 
bruising a fin or a scale may provide a focal 
point for infection. 

If a fish seems ill, do not leave it in the 
common tank where it may infect its fellows. 
Gently remove it with your dip net to an al- 
ready-prepared separate and smaller tank such 
as the hospital tank on page seventeen. If 
your fish is a tropical, the water in the hospi- 
tal tank should be a little warmer than in the 
common tank. Test its temperature and make 
sure it is as high as eighty or ninety degrees. 
A teaspoonful of salt to a gallon of water acts 
as atonic. If your sick fish is not a tropical, 
the water in the hospital tank should be the 
same temperature as the common tank. Over- 
feeding will probably cause whatever trouble 
you have. Sometimes fish are rather jaded 
and run down, but will perk up with live food 
and the salt tonic. 


Editor’s note: Part Il, a collaboration between 
Mary Grahn and Beatrice Pierce, which deals 


with the care of dogs, cats, and other animal 


pets, will appear in the December issue. 


114 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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REBELS 


IN 


BONDAGE 


> IVY BOLTON, au- 
thor ofA Lo al Foe” and 
"Shadow of the Crown” 


Joyce and Betty were bondservants living 
among the Dutch residents of old Albany. 
Their story is romantic, true to life and full 
of fun and excitement. Illus. $2.00 


THE HAPPY 
AUTOCRAT 


A Life of Oliver Wendell Holmes 


By HILDEGARDE HAWTHORNE author 


Youth's Captain”’ 
This peuiattie of the famous poet, essay- 
ist, novelist, wit an octor also shows 
fascinating glimpses of the mes Tite world 
of New England during Holmes’ —. 


Illus. d 
HIGHWAY 
PAST HER DOOR 


By MARY WOLFE THOMPSON author of 


"Moccasins on the Trail” 
A story of a mod- 
ern girl who makes 
a successful busi- 
ness of her apple 
growing and her 
roadside stand and 
has plenty of fun 
doing it. Illus. 
$2.00 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
215 Victoria St., Toronto 

















NEW BOOKS 


Every Girl Will Enjoy 











THE VANDERLYN 
SILHOUETTE 


By Augusta Huiell Seaman. A fine mys- 
tery story whose scene is the New York of a 
hundred years ago. Dosia Watkins, with the 
aid of her two cousins and a famous artist, 
solves the mysterious events which occur in 
an old  —~ a Illustrated by as 


DeVoe Lee. 
THE CLUE 
OF THE FADED DRESS 


By Maristan Chapman. An exciting story 
of the Tennessee Mountains and of the Glen 
Hazard girls who turn detective to solve an 
exciting mystery. Illustrated by James 
Daugherty. $2.00 


THE GIRL WHO 
RULED A KINGDOM 


By Charlotte Kellogg. The picturesque, 
romantic story of little Jadwiga, the young 
Hungarian princess of the Middle Ages who 
became Queen of Poland. Illustrated by 
Aniela Pruszynska. $2.00 


RALESTONE LUCK 


By Andre Norton. Returning to the an- 
cestral home amid Louisiana bayous, inher- 

ited from pirate ancestors, Ricky Ralestone 
and her two brothers encounter secret rooms, 
thrilling mystery and action aplenty. Ilus- 
trated by James Reid. $2.00 
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35 West 32nd Street New York 
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THE TROOP THAT NEVER WAS FORMED 
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thing for these children to do, so that they felt 
they were paying for their lessons. Our wood 
was always cut by “‘pupils.’’ Dishes were done 
by some. Ironing was divided up and done 
by several. Weeds were cleaned out of the 
garden in the same way. 

Soon Mother was unable to teach, and then 
caine THE BOY, eleven years younger than 
my baby sister. His arrival was the culmina- 
tion of many weeks of happy anticipation, not 
only for us, but for all of our friends. Mother 
had mad* of this wonderful event an oppor- 
tunity to complete our education as ‘future 
mothers.”’ 

With Daddy out of work for so long, it fell 
to his lot to play doctor and nurse on this 
momentous occasion. Mother made it all 
sound so ordinary and matter-of-fact. She 
was so brave in the face of it all, but I 
gathered from the neighbors that she was 
doing an unheard-of thing. 

Mother had everything in readiness for the 
baby’s arrival; we were all told what each one 
was to do, and we did it. Little Brother re- 
ceived the very best of care in every way, and 
was raised according to the standards set forth 
in the Government bulletins which Mother 
had sent for. She was very methodical about 
it all, and he was the best baby. He suf- 
fered from colic just a night or two. Mother 
laughs yet about how we three big sisters each 
came tiptoeing downstairs to help when he 
cried out in the night. We could none of us 
sleep if we thought he needed us. We always 
heard him, he was on our minds so constantly. 
To make everything complete, our closest 
friends, a family with four girls, had a baby 
boy, a year-and-a-half after ours arrived. 

After all this, we felt we could qualify for 
a number of the proficiency badges, but we 
were as yet unorganized, just “living Girl 
Scouts,” but not belonging. Times got worse. 


STAR RE 


and the cab made a second trip to the Hartley 
Hotel. 

Unloaded there, with her scanty luggage, 
she finally convinced the unimpressionable 
clerk. ‘I must speak to Mr. Jordan personally. 
And please be sure to say I'm Mr. Henry Car- 
roll’s daughter, from Eastpoint.” 

While she lingered, hoping, her eyes 
scanned a page of the guests’ register which 
lay open on the desk. There it was—the 
name she was looking for, inscribed in a 
delicate, slantwise script, rather difficult to 
read—and before Mr. Jordan appeared she 
had made note of a room number, too. 

“Well—well! Good evening, Miss Car- 
roll.” With astonishment, the proprietor 
welcomed her. Nor did his astonishment 
diminish when Hortense had explained her 
reason for summoning him so insistently. 

“I know it sounds very peculiar, Mr. 
Jordan. But if you'll give me a job as a 
chambermaid overnight—without a cent of 
wages—I'll be grateful to you all my life. 
You see, I need the experience.” She came 
to a stop, at a loss for words which wouldn't 
put too great strain upon the truth. “I 
mean, it’s something in connection with my 
work at school.” 


Pupils got scarce and we could no longer pay 
the small rent for the big, old, roomy house, 
which we had learned to love in spite of poor 
plumbing, unpainted exterior, leaky roof, etc. 
So we moved four miles out into the hills, 
into a tiny four-roomed house with no elec- 
tricity. This house had no bath, no water in 
the house (except when it rained), and was in 
dire need of paint and fresh paper. But here 
we had lots of sunshine around us. We had 
no time to be lonely, it was so different. Before 
many months our friends had moved out of 
town, also, and we seven girls were once 
more together with our two little brothers. 
That first summer in the hills was gorgeous. 
A girl cousin from the North came to live with 
our friends, and so there were eight of us and 
our two little brothers. We soon found a 
place to swim. It was in a slough (pro- 
nounced slew) that is only full at high tide. 
This turn in the slough had a coarse, sandy 
bottom, and the water was very salty when the 
tide was in. A little stream of fresh water 
runs there all the time, but it is only deep 
enough for swimming at high tide. It is so far 
from the ocean that it rises and falls very 
slowly. It was only a little over a mile away, 
over the most picturesque trail I have ever 
seen. Here old and young learned to swim. 
The following summer the entire group 
saved their pennies and, by taking two girls 
who could afford to pay, we managed a 
camping trip of two weeks down on a river 
where it was nice and hot. Here we swam 
and hiked and rowed to our hearts’ content. 
Daddy finally got work, and we thought 
we would like to be full-fledged Girl Scouts. 
In May 1936, my mother wrote National 
Headquarters for more information. I grad- 
uated that June from high school, and Mother 
did want me to be a real Girl Scout before 
I was too old. We were all enthusiastic over 
it, and we worked hard, reviewing the tests. 
We planned and had more trail hunts, “Hare 
and Hounds” hikes all over these fragrant 
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“Now, see here, Miss Carroll—’’ Accus- 
tomed to coping with. University students on 
larks, Mr. Jordan took an authoritative tone. 
“Is this on the level with your parents?” 

“If you say ‘yes, it will be. I'll call my 
mother up, instanter.”’ 

“Then you're hired. You can use this 
telephone booth while I get hold of our 
housekeeper, Miss Maloney.” 

When Mr. Jordan chuckled, his waist- 
band rose and fell like surf waves. Hor- 
tense almost laughed, watching through the 
booth’s glass door. Now, if her luck held! 
And it did, through the conversation with her 
mother which floated out in snatches to Mr. 
Jordan’s censoring ears. 

“It's me—Hortense. I'm at the Hartley 
Hotel. This is why. I'll have to talk fast— 
I'd never have thought of it, if Bill hadn't 
ribbed me so. May I go ahead? You'll let 
Aunt Martha know not to expect me? Oh, 
Mummy, you are a sport! Love and kisses, 
Good-by.” 

The expression that Hortense encountered 
on Miss Maloney's face gave her a mo- 
mentary setback. The stalwart Irishwoman 
had red hair, a flinty eye, and a chin that 
jutted at you. 


woods. We took an overnight hike to an old 
deserted logging camp. Then the mills 
closed down again, and our dreams were in 
vain. 

I was married that September. The oldest 
girl of the other family married a little later, 
and she now has a lovely baby girl of whom 
she takes marvelous care. My next sister 
graduated the next June, and the second girl 
in the other family graduates this June—and 
so our “troop” grows older. But there are 
still eight of them, and there are other girls 
in the neighborhood who are taking their 
tenderfoot test and their second class tests. 
They have been learning the things that make 
life worth while. These girls have been 
meeting every Friday night for nearly two 
years. Their parents are out of work, and 
it begins to look as if there would soon be 
another history to write, of another troop that 
never registered. 

As I look over the girls who have te- 
ceived this training through my mother’s 
love for the Girl Scout program, I realize 
how important it all really was, though we 
thought we were just playing our way through 
life. The girls in our .ld home town in 
Colorado, who did the best work in Scouting, 
are the playground leaders of to-day. My 
mother had to make a trip home, due to ill- 
ness, and she was greeted with open arms by 
these girls of yesterday. 

The girls that used to play at housekeep- 
ing and theatricals in our big house in town 
are among the nicest girls we know. They do 
not smoke, or drink. Some are married, some 
at college, some at work, but Scouting has 
kept them clean in thought, word, and deed, 
though they were never able to join. We all 
send you a vote of thanks for the ideals, so 
attractively set forth in the Handbook, that 
made living a game that has better fitted us 
for life in all its phases. I believe we will 
be better prepared because we did it all on a 
“shoe string,’ as the saying goes. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 7 





“Hm-m-m,” she imtoned severely, dis- 
regarding the signal given her by Mr. Jor- 
dan’s twinkling glance. ‘Since I’m  short- 
handed of help, and the hotel is as full as a 
chicken’s craw, I suppose I might make use 
of even a green one like you. Can you make 
up a bed?” 

“Yes, if you show me your way—once.” 
Hortense bit back a smile. Miss Maloney’s 
thick accent made her think of clabber 
turned very sour. - 

“All right. Come along. And we'll say 
nothing to the other girls about your being 
here in a game, like.” 

In the servants’ wing, the housekeeper 
showed her into an unoccupied room. Its 
dimensions, crowded by an iron cot, teeter- 
ing table, a coat tree minus some limbs, and 
a bureau with a crackled mirror, barely gave 
parking space for her overnight bag and type- 
writer. When she had hung up her hat and 
coat, and put her spectacles away, Miss 
Maloney's new recruit followed her down a 
flight of back stairs to the housekeeper’s offi- 
cial quarters. Here, outfitted in starchy 
blue gingham, Hortense experienced het 
transformation from schoolgirl into cham- 
bermaid. She wore a white, stiff apron, too, 
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that billowed, and a cap that archly rode her 
curls. Even an F. A. D., she thought, 
wouldn't recognize me at first sight! Sev- 
eral times, while the costuming was in prog- 
ress, Miss Maloney had to stop to answer the 
celephone. In those pauses, Hortense’s mind 
worked upon the opportunities of her sit- 
uation, like a hammer on an anvil. It struck 
off ideas that sparked and went out. Dared 
she ask for employment on a particular floor? 
That might not be so simple to put over with 
Miss Maloney. 

Zzz—Zzz. There went the telephone again. 
Hortense took notice of the housekeeper’s 
exasperated voice, in dialogue with an op- 
erator at the lobby switchboard. 

“What's she want? You can't make out? 
Oh, sure, I'll go myself.” Miss Maloney 
groaned and hung up. “It’s a foreign woman 
in 303. She don’t seem able to express her- 
self.” 

Hortense’s heart bounded. Oh, blesséd 
luck! Never could she have foreseen such a 
break as this. Her most blissful hope had 
been to assist a maid in delivering a supply of 
fresh towels, or extra blankets, to guests on 
the third floor, meanwhile praying for a 
glimpse of 303’s occupant. She was al- 
most afraid to make the request that fairly 
scorched the tip of her tongue. 

“Would you let me see if I can find out 
what the lady wants?” 

“A good idea.” Miss Maloney’s cast-iron 
expression softened. ‘Myself, nor none of 
the maids here, have been educated in lan- 
guages.” 


N ROOM 303, which was somewhat dis- 

ordered by a hasty unpacking, Madame Vera 
Krelenska stood waiting for service. She 
wasn’t sure at all that the telephone “Miss” 
had understood her predicament. 

This lecture tour was her first in an Eng- 
lish-speaking country. On the platform she 
managed the language beautifully. Drilled 
by a teacher of phonetics, she delivered her 
sentences from memory and with an enchant- 
ing accent. But linguistic crises arose when 
she traveled. For example, which one to 
choose out of the strange dishes listed on a 
dining car menu? How to get away from 
the powerful young men and brisk young 
women who captured her in stations and 
hotel lobbies, and assailed her with the oddest 
questions? Or, as now, what to do when she 
found her only evening dress, in which she 
must appear to-night, as wrinkled as a 
squeezed-out floor cloth? 

Madame Krelenska missed the protective 
solitude of her laboratory in Paris. The 
migration from point to distant point on the 
vast map of America had wearied her nerves. 
But she could not have permitted Boris, her 
son, to interrupt his studies, nor had she 
accepted her daughter's offer of companion- 
ship, for twenty-one-year-old Tanya had lately 
been married and had her own household af- 
fairs to look after. 

“Entrez—come 
answered a knock. 

“What is it, please? Que voulez vous, 
Madame?’ Hortense stood braced against 
the answer, a stream of French like the gush 
of a burst water main. She had applied her- 
self to the grammar of that language, read 
and written, for three conscientious years— 
fitting herself to be Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son’s understudy—but never before had she 
heard French spoken except at the class- 
room's deliberate pace. Here, her ears 
registered only now and then a compre- 
hensible expression. And the style of negligee 
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that clothed the short, round-figured lady, 
volubly addressing her, confused her eyes, 
too. 
Madame Krelenska wore a_ petticoat, 
ruffled, with a waistband; a little silk sacque 
covered her shoulders; her garments suited a 
period of fashion only known to Hortense 
through pictures in old magazines belong- 
ing to her grandmother. But Madame Kre- 
lenska didn't look grandmotherly. Her bare 
arms were firmly plump. No wrinkles marked 
her charming face. There was only the 
faintest cast of gray on her ash blond hair, 
combed straight back from her splendid fore- 
head and tucked into a lengthwise roll. The 
color of her eyes had the depth of sea water. 
Walking toward Hortense, she kept up a 
swift-tongued monologue. With a despair- 
ing gesture she displayed the mussed evening 
gown thrown over her arm, while her free 
hand swept across it like an iron in motion. 

“Me comprenez vous?” 

Hortense smiled and took the dress. Then, 
moving her lips with exaggerated slowness 
and precision, she answered in English. “You 
must excuse me, Madame. I understand a 
little French, but I really do not speak it. 
Maybe, if you tell me in easy words what else 
you wish, I can serve you.” 

“Merci. Merci beaucoup!” 

Madame Krelenska really addressed her 
thanks to heaven for this remarkably intelli- 
gent young chambermaid—who had dark, gay 
eyes and tumbled curls, like her Tanya's. In 
a mixture of French and English, spoken at 
a reduced tempo and using the pantomime of 
one deaf mute to another, she made it clear 
that she wished a simple supper brought to 
her room. Hortense called the dining room 
and gave the order of toast and egg and milk. 
she would have been 
gone, Madame’s gown her next obligation. 

The telephone rang. 

"Sil vous plait—if you please!’ Madame 
Krelenska motioned at the instrument as 
though she would have wiped it off the wall. 
“Say I am occupied.” 

Hortense tock a message from the Uni- 
versity professor who had missed Madame 
Krelenska at the station. He begged to say 
he would be on hand, in plenty of time, to 
escort her to her lecture. 

“Just a minute.” He forestalled the dis- 
connecting click of Hortense’s receiver. 
“There is a gentleman beside me, waiting for 
this wire.” 

A new 
came on, 

‘Please ask Madame Krelenska if she could 
spare a few minutes, before or after her lec- 
ture, for a short interview with three rep- 
resentatives of the press. This is Mr. Holli- 
day of the Eastpoint Gazette.” 


voice—but how well-known!— 


Bits request, relayed by Hortense who 

kept a hand over the telephone’s mouth- 
piece, worked an amazing change upon | 
Madame Krelenska’s austerely gentle face. To 
make sure of being understood she used only 
English words, but her tone was sufficient 
evidence that newspaper people were a race 
of beings harassing to her. 

“Tell that r-r-reporter, and all his friends, 
not one minute!” 

“Hello! Hortense took no precaution to 
disguise her voice. Let Mr. Holliday wonder 
at its familiar pitch and at her language, 
which was pretty toplofty for a hotel maid! 
‘Madame Krelenska absolutely refuses to give 





a personal interview. She wishes you to | 
draw your impressions of her from her pub- 
lic appearance.” (Continued on page 45) | 





Hillcrest Heights 
. Thursday 
Dear Midge: 


This will probably seem all mixed up but I’m 
so excited that I can’t help it! And it isn’t a 
new dress, or a party either! It's something 
much, much more important. It’s my CAREER! 
And Midge, it’s all because I read a book! I 
can just hear you giggle, but Midge, this is 
something extra special, even Mother thinks so! 

Did you ever think about what we'd do when 
school is really over? I never did! And I'll bet 
you haven't either. But Midge we're going to 
college next September, and then it'll only be 
four years until we have to get Jobs! Doesn't 
that make you quake? It did me too, when I 
realized it, tor it seemed I'd never, never be able 
to decide what I really wanted to do! I thought 
of being a dress designer, or a novelist, or a 
private secretary to a famous man, or a news- 
paper reporter, but I never once thought of doing 
anything about it now! But the girls in this 
book, STARS RISING*, didn’t just daydream 
the way we've been doing, they did things! 

You see, the twelve girls in STARS RISING 
belonged to a club called the Friday Afternoon 
Dozen because it met every Friday afternoon. 
All of the = were going to high school just 
as we are, but every single one knew just what 
she wanted to do eventually. And now I do too! 

I'll tell you all about it the next time I see 
you, but, before you're a day older, make your 
mother get STARS RISING for you. It’s a 
honey of a book! But, I warn you, it'll make you 
itch to do some planning for the future. 

But there’s another book you'd like too. Al- 
though it’s really for young children, I’ve been 
1cading it, and my Dad chuckled over it all last 
evening. It’s KINGS & THINGS** and it’s Eng- 
lish history told in a funny, instead of a painful, 
style. How I wish we'd had something like this 
when I was young, for all the kings and queens 
seem like people, and the author makes even the 
bloodiest battles sound like picnics! The queer 
thing about KINGS & THINGS is that after 
reading it I can remember who came after who! 
Do give your little sister KINGS & THINGS 
for Christmas. She'll love it! I’m giving 
Tommy one, too. 

By the way, I almost forgot to tell you about 
Tommy. Since he got to be ten years old, he’s 
felt very grown-up, but Mother has had a terrible 
time with him. e was always getting into mis- 
chief. But you wouldn’t know him since he was 
elected President of the Safe-Way Club in our 
neighborhood. It all started hecause Uncle Dan 
a Tommy a story book called THE SAFE- 

AY CLUB***. It’s about a group of children 
who decide to keep from doing things which 
might cause accidents. And Tommy was so en- 
thusiastic about the song and the play and the 
club in the book that he started his own club 
and made all of the other kids join! Now all 
the mothers on our street want to take up a col- 
lection to buy Uncle Dan a loving cup! Mother 
Says that $1.50 is a very small price to pay for 
peace and quiet! 

o you remember the way we struggled when 
we first took Art Appreciation in school? At 
least I did! I never could remember which 
painter belonged to the Flemish School and 
which to the French one. I was always wrong 
and now I know that it was only because I'd 
never learned to think of the painters as being 
people. Joyce. the little girl who lives next door, 
was twelve yesterday, and her mother gave her a 
marvelous book! It’s called STORIES OF THE 
PAINTERS****, and it has in it the most beau- 
tiful reproductions in color of all of the famous 
paintings! The life of each of the old masters is 
told in story form, and so well that you feel that 
you must have met each painter! 

I’m going to get a copy of STORIES OF THE 
PAINTERS for myself. Here's where I get a 
real education in Art! And all for $3.00, though 
I don’t see how they can sell such a magnificent 
book for so little. 

Whee! I’ve talked so much about books that 
I’ve almost written one. You really owe me two 
letters now. 

Love, 
Julie 


*STARS RISING by Janet Ramsey, Price 
$1.50 


**KINGS & THINGS by H. E. Marshall, 
Price $2.00 
***THE SAFE-WAY CLUB by Catherine T. 
Bryce, Price $1.50 
****STORIES OF THE PAINTERS by Amy 
Steedman, Price $3.00 
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If you'd like to know what Midge answered, see 
page 45. 











CONGRATULATIONS, GERTRUDE ! 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS: To-day the news reached 
me that I was a winner in the Hobby-Horse 
Contest. What a thrill it gave me! 

I saw the letter, but expected only a no- 
tice concerning my subscription. It took 
three readings to make me realize what had 
happened—and then joy reigned. 

I danced Mother up and down the kitchen. 
Sis was certain I was sick, or that my studies 
had gone to my head and unbalanced me. 

The entire neighborhood knows that my 
ship has come in-—and they have all offered 
suggestions as to how to spend the prize 
money. That important problem has, how- 
ever, as yet not been decided. 

Thank you very much for sponsoring the 
contest. I enjoyed entering it! 

Gertrude Ras 


THAT—AND MORE! 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE: I have taken 
THe AMERICAN GiRL for two years, and I 
hope I can take it for the rest of my life. 
I was not a Girl Scout when the subscription 
was given me, but after reading so much about 
Girl Scouts all over the world, I just had 
to join and see if it really was that much 
fun. I found out that it was—and more. 
My favorite pastime, when sick, is to get 
out my old copies of THE AMERICAN GIRL 
and read them over. Some of the first ones 
are almost falling apart from so much handling 
by my friends and me. I am going to bind 
them soon. 
Peggy Palmer 


HYMN OF HATE 


New York, New York: Alas and alack! 
Everyone else has told you about how much 
they love THE AMERICAN GirL, but I am 
telling you how much I hate it. 

I hate it because I am always on pins and 
needles waiting for it to come: and then, 
when it does come, the issue is so very good 
that I read it all at once—and then I have 
to wait another month before I get my next 
copy. This has been going on for over a 
year, and I have to grin and bear it. 

I also hate THE AMERICAN GIRL because 
the Bobo Witherspoon stories are so few- 
and-far-between, and the Em-and-Kip and 
Bushy-and-Lofty stories don’t appear any too 
often. 

But everyone has a soft spot, and I am no 
exception. I am grateful for the steady 
stream of Lucy Ellen Stories, and the Midge 
series! My two most loved illustrators are 
S. Wendell Campbell and Orson Lowell. I 
always read the Girl Scout features first. 


But to come back to hating, serials make 
me mad. Especially Make-Believe Dog, be- 
cause it was so exciting that I could never 
wait ull the next issue. 

Happy Acres affects me in the same mannet. 

But, seriously, there couldn't be a sweller 
magazine anywhere! 

Dorothy Gibbon 


ON A HOT DAY 


BLOOMFIELD, New Jersey: If any of you 
have had the uncomfortable feeling of not 
knowing what to do because of the heat, here 
is my suggestion to you. I think it will work 
for you as it has for me. Just get out your 
collection of THE AMERICAN GIRL magazines 
and find a spot in your house where it isn't 
too sunny, or a nice shady tree, and settle 
down prepared to spend the afternoon. As 
soon as you open one of the magazines, you 
will forget about the heat in your enjoyment 
of rereading the exciting stories. 

This morning my new magazine came. I 
have already read And Lose It if You Want 
To!, and I hope you will publish more sto- 
ries about Sara Hemingway. I intend to read 
the article Do You Want to be a Librarian? 
next, as I spend much of my time in the 
library and would like to learn more about 
librarians and their duties. 

Irene Zhikowski 


BROTHERS READ THE MAGAZINE, TOO 


VIENNA, ILLtNots: I have taken THE AMERI- 
CAN GirRL for so many years I have lost 
track of the number, although I dug out the 
back issues prescribed by Doctor Martie so it 
must be at least four. 

Wher. THE AMERICAN GIRL comes, I drop 
everything and dive into it and read it from 
cover to cover. I was so interested in the 
September issue that I didn’t hear my big 
brother ask me to go upstairs and get one of 
his law books—-and now he says he won't 
take me to the show to-night. (But I know 
he will because he is now interested in 
Frances Fitzpatrick Wright's Beware of a 
Dark Man.) 


Carrie Lou Brown 
LOOK AT PAGE FIVE, GENEVA! 


POTTSTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA: Two years ago 
for a birthday present I received THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL magazine. I think that was the 
best birthday present I ever got. 

I love to read and learn about new books, 
so I always read Good Times with Books first. 
The way Nora Beust describes the books, I 
can hardly wait to get my hands on them. 

Midge holds top place on my list, then 
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Bushy and Lofty, Phyl and Meg, Lucy Ellen, 
and Byng. I also like the article When 
Stamps Are Your Hobby, as I save stamps. 

A most interesting article for me, as well 
as other girls, was in the September issue, 
Do You Want to be a Librarian ?—this, too, 
by Nora Beust. I have worked in our Junior 
High School library for two years, and this 
year I am a Senior and assistant to the head 
librarian. We spend all our extra time fixing 
books, making cards, etc. I like library work 
and should like to continue it. We get THE 
AMERICAN GIRL in our school library. 

Another very interesting article several 
months ago was about newspaper work. We 
have a school paper, and [ am on the staff. 
I enjoy newspaper work very much, too. 


Geneva Keller 
FROM A SEA RANGER 


NorFotk, ENGLAND: May I say how much 
a British Sea Ranger enjoys THE AMERICAN 
Girt? I am enclosing money order for an- 
other year's subscription. 

I am a member of the Sea Ranger Ship, 
‘Hispaniola’’"—we take the names of ships in 
the same way as your Girl Scout Mariners. 
The “Hispaniola” was the pirate ship in 
Treasure Island, and, as our crew is rathet 
harum scarum, we thought it would be ap- 
propriate! Is there a Girl Scout Mariner 
Ship with the same name? 

I spent a week at the Sea Ranger Train- 
ing on board Implacable in Portsmouth Har- 
bor this year, and had a grand time. The time 
was spent sleeping in hammocks, swimming, 
splicing, sailing, signalling, pulling, and 
general seamanship. 

We were invited to Divine Service in 
H. M. S. Iron Duke (Earl Jellicoe’s flagship 
at the Battle of Jutland) on Sunday—one of 
the most thrilling events of the week. 

Three United States warships, the New 
York, Texas, and Wyoming, were in the har- 
bor, paying a courtesy visit to this country. 
One of their boats,drew up against the Im- 
placable, and as girls’ heads appeared from 
each port, the remark was, ““Shucks, what have 
we come alongside?” 

The training ship, Implacable, is now the 
only ship afloat that took part in the battle 
of Trafalgar. She fought for the combined 
French and Spanish fleet, against the British, 
when her steering was shot away. She then 
wandered about the seas for three weeks and 
was finally captured by the British. 

Of course, she is now shorn of all her 
beautiful sails, but her wonderful stern is 
still a reminder of her former glory. 

Best luck to THE AMERICAN Girt and 
good sailing to all Mariners! 

Joan Sprinks 
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And that for you, Bill! Swallowing a 
laugh, Hortense sped off to report to Miss 
Maloney. The housekeeper, with an air of 
ceremony, was brewing herself a belated cup 
of afternoon tea. Hortense made a guess that 
the entire set-up of tray, china, silver, red 
lacquered canister, and little spirit lamp, 
were Miss Maloney’s very own, her cherished 
property. 

“Did you make out the cause of the fire- 
works?” 

“This.” Hortense shook out the dress. 
“Madame Krelenska wants the hotel valet to 
press it.” 

‘He quits at six.” 

“I could do it, if—” 

“Help yourself. There’s a board in that 
closet, and the iron’s on the shelf.” 

Hortense pressed cautiously, tempering the 
electric heat to the gown's delicate texture. 
“The tea smells awfully good,” she said, 
after a while. 

“Have a drop?” Miss Maloney’s slyly 
turned eye had discerned her capable per- 
formance, 

“Oh, no, thank you! I was just thinking 
of the nice Russian lady in 303. Russians 
adore tea, you know.’ Ironing, Hortense 
talked on at eager speed. The scheme she 
proposed had seemed to rise out of the 
fragrant essence steeped by Miss Maloney. 
“She—Madame Krelenska—is giving a lec- 
ture at the University to-night. That's why 
she needed this dress pressed in a hurry. She 
didn't order much for dinner. When she 
gets back she'll probably be tired, and a nice 
hot cup of tea would do her lots of good—I 
was wondering if you'd let me fix her some of 
yours. It must be especially choice. If you 
don’t mind, could I borrow the tray and 
things, and that cute little burner? I'd be 
very careful, and—” 

“It would seem,’ Miss Maloney interrupted 
her, and paused to sip again, “that Mr. Jordan 
has started a new sort of service.” 

“How's that?’ Hortense gave her a coax- 
ing look. 

‘Personal attention to foreign guests! But 
you're welcome to the tea, and all.” Miss 
Maloney sighed, and she smiled. ‘An educa- 
tion is a grand thing, whatever line of work 
you take up.” 


ORTENSE had eaten her supper in the 

servants’ dining room. Tipped off, per- 
haps, by the housekeeper, the maids had eyed 
her only with cool lack of interest. Now she 
was on her way back to 303, carrying the 
smoothed garment on a hanger. 

When she delivered it, its owner ex- 
claimed, “What an excellent valet you have 
in this hotel!” 

As an excuse to linger, Hortense busied 
herself by turning back the bed covers. 
Meanwhile, Madame Krelenska stood in 
front of the dressing table, making no use 
of its mirror. Instead, she scanned the pages 
of a notebook propped up before her. She 
fumbled absently at the underarm closing of 
her gown. Snap fasteners had been mis- 
mated, A hook had missed its eye. Yet Hor- 
tense marveled at the scholar’s characteristic 
hands, with their bridge of knuckle and strong 
fingers minus an unnecessary length of nail; 
she had noticed before how the laboratory 


had marked them with little calloused spots 
and the stain of an acid. They weren't func- 
tioning now because they were unaware of 
their momentary employment. 

“I'd like to help you, Madame.” Hor- 
tense felt that her voice had broken through 
a trance, for Madame Krelenska looked 
around, startled. 

“Oh! I thank you, Miss.” 

Hortense took charge. Did Madame wish 
her long gloves, this evening purse, and the 
lace-edged handkerchief? Here they were. 
An extra hairpin would keep that loose 
strand in place. When the telephone an- 
nounced Madame’s escort, Hortense showed 
her the way to the elevator. 

Then she went back to the bleak little 
room which was hers for the night. Sur- 
prised by her image in the bureau's murky 
glass, she looked like a stranger to herself, 
wearing the uniform. An unpleasant feel- 
ing, as though she stood on a rolling deck, 
came over her; she fought waves of home- 
sickness. What would the other F. A. D.'s 
be doing at this hour? For half a cent she 
would have called up Sue. 

“But what weakness!"’ she chided herself. 
For her, home was only an hour and a half 
away. She reckoned up the time and the 
miles which separated Madame Krelenska 
from her home in Paris. Soon ideas for the 
article began to throng into her mind. With 
burning cheeks and pencil flying, she jotted 
down, from facts she remembered, a sketch 
of the scientist's career, and other material 
she had gathered by a personal contact. 

Eleven o'clock now. Maybe she had better 
try a knock on 303’s door. No answer. 
Twice again she made the trip, carrying Miss 
Maloney’s tray, before a voice rewarded her. 

“Yes. Please enter.” 

This time, Madame Krelenska was sitting 
at her dressing table. She hadn't loosened a 
hook of her gown. Her weariness seemed 
to amount to a state of daze. Hortense set 
about preparing the tea, without even ask- 
ing if she might. When Madame Krelenska 
had finished the first cup, her face registered 
pleasure at the unexpected attention. Re- 
freshed by a second cupful, she expressed 
her thanks in French words so carefully 
chosen that Hortense could translate them 
with ease. 

“I have never before had such kind serv- 
ice in an American hotel. It is very odd, too, 
to find oneself understood in the French lan- 
guage.” She gazed with awakening curiosity 
at the eager-eyed girl who looked more like 
a maid on the stage than a real servant. At 
every turn in America, she met perplexing 
contradictions. 

This sort of conversation couldn't continue, 
Hortense realized—in the next breath 
Madame Krelenska might put her on the 
spot by a question. 

“May I undo those fastenings and hang up 
your dress?” she offered quickly. 

“Please—yes.” The lady's smile suggested 
a wince. “My right hand would be awkward. 
After the lecture so many people shook it. 
That, it seems, is a custom in America. . I 
find the experience sometimes exhausting. 
And to-morrow morning I must take the 
eleven o'clock train for Chicago.” 

At midnight, Hortense bobbed a curtsy and 
wished Madame a good night's rest. She felt 
no need of sleep herself. An emotion kin- 
dled in her heart had heated her mind. The 
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Here’s Midge’s answer to Julie’s letter on page 43. 


Bryant Lane, 
Friday 

Julie Dear— 
Honestly, I’ve gone book crazy too. I’ve 
read some of the grandest ones, and your 
suggestion about giving books as Christ- 
mas presents is going to remove a lot of 
those mournful question marks from my 
list this year. I showed your letter to Dad. 
You know what a bookworm he is. He’s 
completely sold on STORIES OF THE PAINT- 
ERS. I never convinced him about any- 
thing so easily—simply said I needed it for 
my cultural background. 

I’ve just finished reading ALMOST FIF- 
TEEN*, and now I can put it down. But I 
can’t keep it to myself. I feel that I'll 
burst if I don’t tell someone about it—I 
know you won't mind. Flopsy Moore is in 
it again, this time she’s at high school. I 
still remember the first book about her. 
She’s as mischievous as ever—more so if 
anything—and I like her all the better. I 
won't tell you about her first “formal” be- 
cause you'll want to read that yourself. By 
the way, we'd better start thinking about 
our own. 

If you’re wondering why I didn’t even 
phone you last night—you guessed it! I’ve 
been attached to a mystery story. It’s 
called THE CINDERELLA SECRET**, and with- 
out the usual silly horror, it has more sus- 
pense and excitement than anything I’ve 
read in a long time. I’m getting to know 
my authors too. Nina Brown Baker wrote 
it, and she’s one of the few who can answer 
“when is a mystery a mystery?” I'll only 
spoil your fun though by telling you about 
it. You must read it. 

If you think Tommy has changed, you 
should see my brother. We really believed 
that Jimmy couldn’t read anywhere but in 
a schoolroom. At any rate, you know he'd 
never open a book at home unless he had 
an assignment in it. Well, these last few 
nights have been a revelation! He hangs 
his long legs over the side of the most com- 
fortable chair in the house and surrenders 
completely to THE HOUND OF CULAIN***, 
From what I gather at breakfast, it’s about 
a legendary Irish fighter and his com- 
panions. From the moment Culain joins 
the Boy-Corps, life is one battle after the 
other, whether with giants or monsters of 
the deep. Nevertheless, it’s taken Jimmy 
by storm, and I’m not sorry, for he’s 
stopped teasing me. 

Here’s a bit of news for you, Julie. I'll 
never forget how you raved when you saw 
Ellis Credle’s drawings on exhibition down 
atthechildren’s library. Well,she’s illustrated 
another book, POSEY AND THE PEDDLER****, 
The story, too, is cute as can be. All about 
mountain folk in the deep South. 

Thanks for the tip on STARS RISING. As 
for my career, don’t tell a soul, but I think 
I’m getting that editorial gleam in my eye. 


*ALMOST FIFTEEN by Grace Irwin, 
Price $1.50 
**THE CINDERELLA SECRET by Nina 
Brown Baker, Price $1.50 
***THE HOUND OF CULAIN By Alan 
Buck, Price $1.50 
****POSEY AND THE PEDDLER by Maud 
Lindsay, Price $1.50 
LOTHROP, LEE AND SHEPARD COMPANY 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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article must be finished to-night, after she 
had put the tea things safely away. 

Sitting on the edge of the iron cot, she 
drew up the rickety table, steadied its short 
leg with a wedge, and uncased the type- 
writer. Her fingers began a furious clicking. 
Like a true journalist, she worked without 
regard for the uncomfortable place and un- 
seasonable time. The pages she reeled off her 
machine paid a passionate tribute tm a great 
scientist's achievements and, even more warm- 
ly, they glowed with appreciation of a great 
woman whose personality was notable for its 
graciousness and simplicity. 

At last Hortense got.into bed, and sleep 
came quickly, When she wakened, full day- 
light stared through the window. That, and 
her surroundings, brought her to with a 
shock. On the table she saw a scattering of 
typed pages. 

Just what had she written last night? With 
an impersonally critical eye, clear as the 
morning air, she began to read. Somebody 
else might have put the words together, for 
all she could remember. Yes, the article 
would do, after she had changed a phrase 
here and there. And wouldn't it give Bill a 
jolt! 

But you can't print it. 

Her conscience boomed out like the voice 
of judgment. Hortense cringed. She accepted 
her sentence without argument. That article 
was stolen goods. She had tricked a lovely 
and umsuspecting person, some one she 


“The NORTH WIND DOTH BLOW” 


Of course, he sees out of only one eye at a time. 
The eyes of hawks and owls are placed in the 
front of the head for ease in pursuing prey. 
The night-hunting birds, like the owls, have 
larger eyes to let in more light. 

The next time you see a bird of any kind, 
look carefully for the third lid. It lies rolled in 
the corner of the eye but may be drawn across 
the eyeball at will, to shade from strong light 
or to clean the eyeball. We have the remnants 
of a third lid in the corners of our own eyes. 

Every species of bird builds a different kind 
of nest. Some birds build no nest at all, just 
lay their eggs in a sheltered place. Some line 
the nest with hair, others with feathers; some 
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now Charles and Juan were friends. From 
that moment she felt sure that Garver would 
win the Troy game. 

Her spirits were high through the rest of 
the morning, the big guest luncheon at the 
school, and the secret drive down to the 
field with Juan’s aunt. Not even the Troy 
team, which came on the field looking like 
the Juggernaut itself, could shake her feel- 
ing of certainty. 

The first quarter upheld her hopes. Twice 
the Garver team forced its way down to the 
Troy ten-yard line—once on a series of short 
passes from Charles to Juan. But still the 
fact remained that Garver had failed to score; 
and soon the strong Troy team stopped the 
rush and pushed the Garver team back—back 
to an indecisive seesaw in mid-field that 
lasted for the rest of that quarter and all of 
the next. 

The half, with its marching and the troop 
drill, broke temporarily into Janice’s despair- 
ing thought that this pointless shuttling back 
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humbly esteemed. Was there still time to 
make amends? Her watch said half past nine. 
With all speed she dipped into her clothes, 
packed, put on her hat and coat. Hurrying 
along a third floor corridor, she looked like 
a trim young traveler. Her heart, she 
thought, knocked louder than her hand on 
the door. 

“But—?’’ Madame Krelenska stared. 

She, too, had been packing rapidly, and 
she hadn't finished. Her suitcase still lay 
open. Hortense saw fatigue mingled with 
the bewilderment on her face. Oh, those big- 
wigs at the University, with their hand shak- 
ing! They had done their worst for a gentle, 
retiring spirit, like all the reception com- 
mittees and news gatherers who had hounded 
Madame Krelenska’s lonesome journey in 
America. 

“You must let me help, or you'll miss the 
train.” 

“This morning you do not wear hotel 
clothes. You are not a servant!” 

“No, Madame. Please—please hurry. I'll 
explain when you've closed your bag. Your 
evening dress? Oh, it’s still hanging in the 
closet!" 

There—everything was done. Madame 
Krelenska stood looking at a dollar bill 
which, earlier that morning, she had placed 
on the dressing table. 

“It was for you,” she said simply. ‘But 
I beg your pardon.” 

“I've come to beg yours,” Hortense gulped. 


nest on the ground, and some in hollow trees. 
The author once found the nest of a red-eyed 
vireo into the side of which an unused one- 
cent postage stamp had been woven—stamp 
collectors please take notice! We hesitate to 
say this, but there are some birds who lay their 
eggs in other birds’ nests. 

A bird usually lays one egg a day until the 
complete set is laid. With some kinds of birds 
the complete set is two, and with others it may 
be as high as eighteen or twenty-two. The vast 
majority lay four or five eggs. The young of 
some kinds of birds are able to travel about 
with their parents almost as soon as they are 
out of the egg, while others are cared for in 
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and forth could go on forever. The third 
quarter began in the same way, but finally 
something happened—and immediately Janice 
wished it hadn't. The Troy team in regu- 
lar, ruthless progress—exactly like the Jug- 
gernaut, she thought again—rolled its way 
down the field for a touchdown. The extra 
point was lost, however, and Janice, looking 
at the score board as if to verify her fears, saw: 
“Visitors 6; Garver 0." As she looked, the 
quarter ended. 

The last quarter began, like the third, in 
a deadlock. Twice Charles passed to Juan, 
but each time the pass was intercepted. Janice 
sighed. It seemed that their new, closer 
teamwork, from which she had expected so 
much, was to accomplish nothing after all. 

There was a cheer from the other side of the 
field; the Troy advance had begun again. 
Janice’s once high certainty simmered down 
to a hope that Troy would at least be kept 
from scoring again; it seemed that nothing 
could break that pounding drive down the 
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“Oh, Madame Krelenska, do forgive me!” 

“Pourquoi? For what?” 

“I deceived you. I don’t belong here. I’m 
still a schoolgirl, but I want to have a careet 
as a journalist. Do you understand? I mean 
a reporter—one of those people you don't 
like. Last night I got a job in this hotel just 
on the chance of seeing you, so that I could 
write an article about you for my _ school 
paper.” Hortense came forward, with a mar- 
tyr step. Dramatically she handed over a 
sheaf of folded pages. “Here it is. Please 
tear it up.” 

Mystified, Madame Krelenska accepted the 
token of sacrifice. In words, the girl had not 
made her meaning clear at all, but her dis- 
tressed manner was a touching sight. 

“Permit me."’ The great lady unfolded the 
article as deliberately as though trains al- 
ways timed their departure for her con- 
venience. “I must see what you have said 
about me.” 

At last, the reader's serious expression 
changed, and she looked up at the girl. 

“You are not angry with me?” Hortense 
couldn’t believe it. 

“IT am honored. You will please print this 
in your paper and send me a copy.” Madame 
Krelenska smiled. “Come, drive with me in 
the taxi to the station—we might talk a little 
about a girl's career and her conscience.” 
Then, in an absent voice, she said gently, 
“From the first, you have made me think of 
my daughter Tanya.” 
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the nest by their parents for a week or more. 

There are hundreds of interesting things 
about birds, and, in comparison with what it 
is possible to know, these few paragraphs 
seem very sketchy. They may give you an idea 
or two, however, of things to watch for and 
discover about birds. 

We should like to suggest a few books for 
your perusal: Wild Birds at Home by Francis 
H. Herrick (Appleton-Century, $4); Bird 
Around the Year by Lorine L. Butler (Apple- 
ton-Century, $2); Audubon by Constance 
Rourke (Harcourt, $3); and Life Long Ago 
(the story of fossils) by Carroll Lane Fenton 
(John Day, $3.50). 
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field. But a desperate stand on the part of 
the Garver team finally stopped the onslaught 
and the ball went to Garver on the five-yard 
line. Poor Garver, Janice thought, fighting 
a lost game, pushed over into a corner, in 
the shadow of their own goal posts, with the 
score board showing only one minute to 
play. The teams were so near that she could 
see the worried faces of the players as they 
lined up. She saw a puzzled frown cross 
Charles's face; then it cleared and he called 
the play, dropping back into kick formation 
behind the goal line. 

Individual plays were usually hazy to 
Janice, but she saw this one clearly, saw the 
ball shoot back to Charles, and the Troy ends 
throw themselves at his feet, expecting to 
block a punt; saw Juan run behind his own 
line and come out into the open at the other 
end; saw Charles throw a long pass to him; 
and saw the two Troy backs, caught off 
balance, miss their tackle as Juan ran by, 
with a clear field (Continued on page 49) 
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Naturally ais poems 
eeieen. Wa The Funniest Joke I 
some one please use_ || . 
the word “unaware” || ‘dave Heard This Month 


in a sentence? 
SMALL Gir: Every 
night when I go to 
bed, I take off my || 
unaware before I put 
on my nightie —Sent 
by GerrY REHFIELD, 
Spencer, lowa. 


Busy Lad 


Delicate A P petite 





TEACHER: What animal is satisfied 
with the least nourishment? 

PupiL_: The moth. It eats nothing 
won several maga- but holes.—Sent by JACQUELINE 


i ! | ‘ ‘ 
zine puzzle contests! |) MacDonaLp, Detroit, Mich. 
EMPLOYER: Yes, but 
| 
| 


APPLICANT: Am I 
bright? Why, I've | 


I need a boy who is 
smart during business 
hours. 

APPLICANT: Well, 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 


this was during busi- _ |} */est joke, telling us your name, age, and 
ness hours.—Sent by || 444ress. A book will be awarded to every 
E, HoRNALL, Carna- | gird whose joke is published in this space. 


tion, Washington. 

















Nonsense! 


Among the guests at a reception was a dis- 
tinguished man of letters. He was very grave 
and somewhat taciturn. One of the ladies 
present suggested to the hostess that he 
seemed to be out-of-place at such a party. 

“Yes,” replied the hostess with a bright 
smile. “You see he can’t talk anything but 
sense.”"—Sent by BARBARA Joy HeEcG, Aber- 
deen, Washington. 


a_ hairdresser.’ 


Improbable 





Precaution 


Freppy: Grandma, 
do your glasses mag- 
nify very much? 

GRANDMA: Why, 
yes; Freddy, they do 
magnify considerably. 

Freppy: Then will 
you please take them 
off when you cut my 
piece of cake?—Sent 
by Nancy CARLISLE, 
Onalaska, Washing- 
ton. 


Foreign 


MOTHER: Well, 
son, what did the 
man on the telephone 
say ? 

SMALL Boy: I don’t 
know, Mother. I 
couldn’t understand 
him. It’s a French tele- 
phone.—Sent by JEAN 
O'CONNELL, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. 


On Top at Last 


“So you worked your way up?” 

“Yes, I started as a bootblack, and now I'm 
‘—Sent by 
W ood-Ridge, New Jersey. 


Mary SALMON, 


Nocturne 





Joan: Get up, quick! There’s a mouse in 


the room. 


nt 


{ 


I can hear him squeaking! 
JEAN: Well, what do you expect me to do 

—get up and oil 

Horton, Osceola, lowa. 


him?—Sent by Joyce 


\ Authors 


“Great Scott, 


I've forgotten who wrote 


Ivanhoe!’ whispered a high school girl to 


MusICcIAN: Didn't I get my last haircut in 
this shop? 

BarBER: I think not, sir. We've only been 
in business two years.—Sent by CHARLOTTE 
Fazier, Unity, Maine. 


, 


“TH tell you,’ 


her neighbor in English literature class. 
offered the other girl, “if 
you'll tell me who in the dickens wrote A 
Tale of Two Cities.’—Sent by CHARLOTTE 
FRANEY, Madison, Wisconsin. 








THE 
OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT 
COMPASS 


With jeweled pivot re- 
volving needle, is but 
two inches in diameter and a quarter 
inch thick. The dial is engraved with 
the sixteen points of the compass, and 
the trefoil. The case is heavily nickel 
plated, crystal is unbreakable, and there 
is a special locking device for the jew- 
eled pivot revolving needle. A necessity on 
camping trips, hikes, and for map making. 


ASK FOR THE OFFICIAL 
GIRL SCOUT COMPASS . 11-356 . 80c 


There is also a small nickel plated com- 
pass one inch in diameter with trefoil. 


ASK FOR COMPASS .. 11-354. . 25c 


U. S. GAUGE COMPANY 
44 Beaver Street New York City 


35MM FILM DEVELOPED AND 
ENLARGED ONLY $7 00 


36 exposure roll fine grain 

developed and each good exposure en- 
larged to approximately 344 x5 inches all 
for only $1.00. Guaranteed best quality 
work. Wrap $1.00 bill around roll or 
(C.O.D. plus postage) and mail to 


UNIVERSAL PHOTO SERVICE 
Box 612 La Crosse, Wis. 




























Stamps, etc. No paste ni 
easy to use hes mounting prints tight or 
loose. Sold at photo supply and album 
counters or send 10¢ ed for pke. 
of 100 and free samp! 

art 


: EARN XMAS MONEY 





BoYs 
@iRts 


Send for 25 CHRISTMAS PACKAGES. Each package 


containing 48 assorted Christmas Seals, Cards, Tags, etc. 
Sell for 10e. When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. 
Or send for 25 Christmas Greeting Card packages. Each 
package ccntaining 3 cards and 3 envelopes. Sell for 10¢. 
When sold send us $1.50 and keep $1.00. We trust you. 
CHRISTMAS CARD CO. 

BEVERLY. MASS. 


RIN "an b. 50 
Free = 


Dept. 15 


PINS 35° 








THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No. 3 / =e iy MASS. 
WMirenetie Cire nuns: “Lower Prices 
VARIN te 
300 CLASS & CLUB PINS SHOWN IN 
BASTIANS FREE 1939 CATALAG: 






















FREE Samples and Knitting Directions. Lowest 
Prices; highest quality for over 100 years. 
BARTLETT YARN MILLS, Box C, Harmony, Maine. 


I will print your name on 24 White Bristol 
RI Cards for only 10 cents. I will send Agents 








5 + an with every order. Agents 


wanted. BOX 178. HARRISVILLE, PA. 
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WHEN STAMPS ARE YOUR HOBBY 











+ TRANSPARENT 


THE SMART 
yay to mount stamps, 
snapshots, drawings, 
etc., is with these 
handy corners. Neat, 
‘quick, safe. 4 styles 
as shown: Regular, 
Junior, Senior, Trans- 
parent, 





In black, white, gray, green, 


red, 
silver, 


sepia, ivory, gold, 


transparent 


at stores everywhere in U. S. Send 
(Canada 15¢) for pkg. and samples. 


ACE ART CO. 


10¢ pkg. 
a dime 


24 Gould St. Reading, Mass. 








Discounts on U.S. Stamps 


Scott stamps are good stamps, seldom of- 
fered at discounts. Now here is a special 
chance. Send for the new, 16 page U. S. 
price list, FREE. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., INC. 
1 W. 47th St., N. Y., N.Y. 











(illastrated) also etamps from Gobi Dese: 

Si stamp, Devil's island, Silver Jubilee; 
set U.S. (nearly 50 years 
given with es lista and 
approvals. Send 3c pos 

PILGRIMS STAMP co. 


STAMP COLLECTORS! 


GET CANADIAN ANNUAL—Features Canadian, United 
States, Newfoundland, Colonial and Foreign stamps. Com- 
plete listing of Philatelic supplies. Sixty pages. Hundreds 
of illustrations to aid collectors. Sent FREE. 


GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. A.G., Toronto, Canada. 


wat aan stam mp 


Rh » 
Boone cent I 











United States re 
Drop us a postcard and we will send you by re- 
turn mail a fine selection of commemoratives 
air mails, and revenues, Write —, 

Huber ae Co. 
345—4th Ave. 


L 
WRIGHT PACKET BARGAINS 3 rid approvals withreach orde liste 
jp cones 20¢ 
: 4 ~ . 4c i nat 


t. 25 
Pitteburehe nih 








20 French Cots... 0 all 
1000 all diff ., B9c 
2000 all diff $2.95 
25 Spain $e 

1000 hin, 





eo. 4 Album. {Si apaces i 
2527-F d Ave., » Ma. 


2 WASHINGTON STAMPS! 


of Poland and Ecuador; ore: y frien 
&diamond atamps,U.S $ Linco! ee . 5¢ 
U.S. flag stamp in colors sand s2 

a, Charkhari, 
approvals. 


Tanganyika, O¢ 
etc.—all for 5c with lists end 
MONUMENTAL STAMP CO. 
T 4 Baltimore, Md. 


““FREE—THE STAMP FINDER!” 


nd today for our valuable pome 2 inder’’—an illustrated booklet 
enabling you instantly to identits | difficult etamps and to tell ata 
glance the countries from which they come 60 

unusual stamps from nia -Herzegovina, Monaco itiala, etc. 
cluding maps, ships, animals and strange scenes. All free to approval 
applicants enc 


Ranteton athe €6., Box 907, Calais. Maine 























By 





of Para (very scarce) given 7) approval ap- 
licants sending 5e for our pkt. of 100 All Dit - 
erent Given with each order New Ecu 
ador ‘Constitution Stamp showing the American 
Flag in colors. Get yours NO Send 5e in coin 
or stampe today to WINENOLT STAMP CO., 
Box A, WOODBINE, PENN. 


$1-89 CAT. VALUE FOR Sc! 


40 all diff. French Colonial, every stamp unused and 
excellent mint condition. Also packet 50 all different 
used stamps. All yours for only 5c while they last, 
with selection my ‘Better Value’ 1 and 2c approvals. 
VANCE E. WHITTEN, Box 12, Bridgman, Mich. 


£ 104 Different—Over $2.00! 


$ REE Incindes bag re Caribbean Triangle, Africa 


pe, —apogerher | 104 stamps catalog- 
ing over $2. M. yoo Send 4 sta, 
CINCINNATI, onio 


_CHASE-STAMPS — 220 ATKINSON ST. 
F REE E E 29 different Borneo, Canal Zone, 
Natal, Uganda, Togo, etc., with 


ap »rovals. Send 8c for postage. 
HECO LIBRARIES, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

















EXCHANGE YOUR DUPLICATES—Send 100 and 

dime. Receive 100 and the ONLY set ever issued by 
WHITE RUSSIA. Large Pictorials, 10 val. Mint. 
D. ROSE, 2855 Claflin Ave., New York, N. Y. 





Caches ‘# u, S. Stamps inc Mail 
ve etc. to those sending 3c for 


postage, yp our low-priced 4 hehe oe 
Wy Lansdowne Ave., 


FREE ; 








URING October, the four stamps of 
the Presidential series issued were 
the fourteen-cent Pierce, the fifteen- 
cent Buchanan, sixteen-cent Lincoln, and 
seventeen-cent Jackson. Because it is now so 
late in the year, it is likely that one or two of 
the ten remaining high denominations may be 
held for release until some time in January. 

From the large Indian Ocean island of 
Madagascar has come a new series of seven 
stamps which have been issued in honor of 
Jean Laborde, the French adventurer who 
played such a prominent rdle in Madagascar’s 
history. It was his influence with native rulers 
which helped to secure this large island— 
five times larger than Cuba—for France. 

Laborde was born in 1806, and in his early 
twenties he started an industrial establishment 
at Bombay. In 1830 he went treasure hunt- 
ing in the Indian Ocean. His ship was wrecked 
on Madagascar’s shore seven months later, 
and he spent the rest of his life there. 

Queen Ranavalona I supplied slaves to help 
him build a factory to make guns, gun-pow- 
der, glass, and other things. 

The British were competing with the French 
for control of the island. Laborde, who had 
been appointed consul by France, tried to have 
the island placed under French protection, but 
royal deaths and the Franco-Prussian war in- 
tervened. When he died, in 1878, at the capi- 
tal, Tanarive, a dispute arose as to the disposal 
of his property. This led to a French bom- 
bardment in 1883. By the treaty of 1885, it 
was agreed that France should direct the 
island's foreign relations. England was 
bought off, in 1890, with concessions in Zan- 
zibar; and six years later Madagascar became 
the French colony which it has been ever since. 
The new stamps show a portrait of Laborde, 
with several buildings in the background to 
symbolize his introduction of modern construc- 
tion on the island. The values are thirty-five- 
centimes green, fifty-five-centimes purple, six- 
ty-five-centimes orange, eighty-centimes plum, 
one-franc rose, one-and-seventy-five-one-hun- 
dredths-franc ultramarine, and two-and-fifteen- 
one-hundredths-franc brown. 

In the British West Indies, a new series of 
King George VI pictorials has come from the 
Colony of Montserrat. There are ten double- 
sized stamps of three different pictorial de- 
signs. Upon the half-penny deep-green, three- 
penny brown, one-shilling rose-lake, and five- 
shilling rose-carmine is an extended view of 
Carr's Bay, with tropical foliage in the back- 
ground and a steep rocky promontory in the 
distance. White-robed natives, gathering Sea 
Island cotton, are shown on the one-penny 
carmine red, one-and-a-half-penny violet, and 
two-and-a-half-penny ultramarine. The Botanic 
Station is shown on the two-penny orange, six- 
penny dark-purple, and two-shillings-six- 
pence gray. In each design, the portrait of 
the new King is shown in an oval medallion 
in the upper left corner, and the badge of the 
colony is in the upper right corner, 





OSBORNE B. BOND 








BIG <hge d OUTFIT FREE! 


imps luding a 
(Dead Country !), Sudan 
ORLOS T STAMPS 








LADY t 


wd Re Mourning stamp wt 
U (most beautiful in the 
world hi and scarce Eqvot 4 Airmeit 
(both — illus! pated); famous 
Australia 

(Cat. 25c snused), 

chukuo, Palestine many oti 

fine stamps in our big packet ‘of or different from 
far-off lands. Price only 5c to Seta 
€.T. DEWEY, 1036 North Dearborn, Chicago, Ili 


U.S. STILL THE BEST 


Pan American, Liberty Bell and 

50 more, including Perforation 

Gauge, only 15c with — 
THE STAMP SH 

815 Holland Bidg. st. “Louts, Mo. 


Abell ‘Little Giant’ Lot 7 
120 Stamps [ Rething tine tSmywnere! | for 5¢! 
120 all diff. from every corner of world: triangle & diamond « 
bicolors, shi ODD COUNTRIES like Azerbaijan, Af, hantstan 
Schleswig, ‘Surinam, South Sea Islands, Zanzibar; also NICE At 
.A. commemoratives, civil war issue, battleship Maine, $1 
‘h values, etc. Sounds impossible, but “everything (list nay $1, $2 an 
menies +, a rovals, sent exactly as ta -for only 6c 
“AMP CO 1818-F St. Paul St. Baltimore, Md. 








MOST LOVELY 





Commemorative 
a Man 











FREE! CORONATION 


of Moe sountnna(snewa)es so Lother N: 


SER POUNDE spt 





ite ~<a foundiand Coronation and collection 2 
4 "4 % gihers ‘including Ecuador (chewing ji u.. 3 
- 3 jagin colors) ope commmnenantes ive _ 
—- », War issue, oF... —all FREE with fine a 
Mr gees E | vrovals. Send dic postage. ARNOLD STAMP 
CO., 1800 Rosedale St., Baltimore, Md. 





Jiberia Vulture & Costa Rica Fish triangles 
{llustrated 5.00 U. S., odd DIAMO 
SHAPED STAMP, China - Japan War 
combs ‘taines South Seas, etc. —ail 
free with approvals. Send Bet postage. 

ASTOR STAMP CO. 














DIAMOND & TRIANGLE! 
Scarce African Lion Triangle and Costa 
Ri Shaped Airmail “illustrat 

Coronatio | 
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ahead of him, to Troy’s unprotected goal line. 
At that point, forgetting that she was in a car, 
she tried to stand up. A sharp bump distracted 
her attention and, rubbing her head, she knew 
by the cheers that Juan had made his touch- 
down. 

A tie, or a victory? 





It all depended on 
Charles now. He kicked; a perfect kick, 
straight between the goal posts. A victory! 
In her joy Janice bumped her head again. 


HE felt, as she dressed that evening, that 

all the excitement had only made the idea 
of standing beside her father at the dance the 
more devastating; but, after all, there was 
such a thing as demanding too much of one 
day. 

The doorbell rang. Going down, she saw 
two boys in dress uniform standing in the 
hall, Charles and Juan. 

“How did you like the game?” asked 
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explanation to be given. Tommy Tucker, 
sensing that cake was being served, came 
into the sitting room. He had left his toad 
family out under the rhubarb clump—all but 
one, that is, which he brought with him. 
“Lookit, Duckin! This is the papa, or the 
grandpa—or maybe the mama.” 

Mrs. Dittmar said, “What does he call 
you, Mr. Lang?” 

Martha said, “He can’t say Dakin—that's 
his way of pronouncing it. 
many words he can’t pronounce—he calls me 
Motha, instead of Martha.” 

No sooner had the Dittmar car turned the 
corner by their corral than Chatty burst out, 
“Duncan, where did you get all that stuff— 
those old-man glasses, and the cane, and 
whatever you put in your hair to make you 
look distinguished ?” 

‘Mrs. Gunnage helped me,” he answered. 

“Mrs. Gunnage!” Martha gasped. 

Mrs. Gunnage was picking up the teapot 
and cups. She turned and faced them, half 
proudly, half belligerently. “Yes, I did. Be- 
cause I’ve had a feeling all along that there 
was something fishy about this Cousin Dakin 
business. Don’t 1 remember how proud your 
dear mother was when she saw his picture in 
the magazine, and how she showed it to me? 
But that’s no reason why that Dittmar woman, 
with her airs, should know too much. Be- 
sides,’ ended Mrs. Gunnage, whose memory 
was evidently not troublesomely far-reaching, 
“I don’t think much of women wanting to 
adopt other people’s children. Did you hear 
f her call him ‘our little Dakie’?” she snorted. 

“Gee, Gunnage, you're swell!” Chatty said. 

“You surely are,’ Martha and Dakin 
agreed, and Mrs. Gunnage, embarrassed by 
such praise, hurried out of the room, the tea- 
pot and cups rattling in her hands. But she 
turned at the door to say, “Sprinkling a lit- 
tle cornstarch in his hair was his own idea. 
And then I remembered the giasses and cane 
that belonged to my husband.” 

“Do you suppose we laid Mrs. Dittmar’s 
suspicions low?” Martha wondered. 

A telephone call came from Antelope. The 
voice was Hank's and evidently came from the 
bank, and, though the message would be 
enigmatic to any listener-in, it was greatly 
cheering to the family at Happy Acres. “Tell 
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THE DARB 


Charles, a knowing look on his face. 
“Well, I—I—" She stopped. “How did 
you know I was there?” 
Charles grinned. ‘Do you think I'm 


blind? I saw you with Juan’s aunt, the first 
day.” He turned to his companion. “I'm 
proud to know you, Juan. You've turned 
our jinx into a lucky penny.” 

“Charles,” replied Juan earnestly, “you are 
a—a darb!” 

“He is, isn't he?” agreed Janice, and the 
tenseness of the moment broke in_ their 
laughter. 

“Well,” said Charles presently, “what we 
really came about is—"” He broke off, and 
Janice realized suddenly that her father had 
joined them. Charles looked at Juan, and 
Juan looked at Charles, and they both turned 
red. 

“What's going on?” asked Mr. Owen. 

Juan gulped. “We have come,” he said 


HAPPY ACRES 


Cousin Dakin that his solution to story stick- 
ler number seven proved acceptable. He'd 
get a high rating on plausibility.” 

So that was that! 

Two days of drizzly rain fell. Martha ran 
back and forth to her brooder in the granary 
and the sixty-nine chickens chirping and 
scratching busily. She succeeded in keeping 
them warm and dry, though she kept herself 
wet and chilled. The light cold she had be- 
came worse the afternoon of the second day. 
By evening her cheeks were feverish, her 
head throbbing. 

They telephoned to Dr. Will in Antelope, 
and he stopped off to see her as he made his 
rounds that evening. By the time he arrived, 
fever had made her muttery and delirious. 

The next day Martha lay weak and listless, 
but with her cold broken. She sat up that 
evening and ate the mushroom soup Mrs. 
Gunnage brought her. 

Chatty sat and watched her for a minute 
and then, unable to hold in longer, burst out, 
“My goodness, Martha, it was awful the 
things you said when Dr. Will was thumping 
your chest! I mean you did worse than Dakie 
did about giving it away that Duncan Smith 
isn't Cousin Dakin.” 

“Did 1?” Martha cried, aghast. “What did 
I say?” 

“You kept saying over and over, just right 
out, ‘His name is Duncan Smith—not Dakin, 
Duncan.’ And then you'd start mumbling 
like this, “You can write your stories! We'll 
let you write if you'll just say you're our 
Cousin Dakin’—and then you'd kind of yell 
out, ‘Here comes Mrs. Dittmar! Shut the 
door—don’'t let her take Dakie!’”’ 

“Oh, Chatty, how awful!” groaned Mar- 
tha. 

Chatty could scarcely keep from crying. 
“I tried to talk fast enough so he couldn't 
make out what you said, but he did—and he 
had the funniest look on his face. I'll bet 
he'll tell that old bloodhound of a Dr. Alex. 
He'll be worse than Mrs. Dittmar, you bet— 
Dr. Alex will!” 

For two days Martha dragged about with 
the worry of that disclosure heavy upon her. 
She didn’t confide in Duncan Smith for he 
had worries of his own. He was writing a 
story, “Murder in the Locker Room.” On the 
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hesitantly, “to ask if we may take your 
daughter to the dance.”’ 

“Janice,” said her father, “how old are 
you?” 

“Sixteen next month. But please—" 

He shook his head. ‘Sixteen! And you'd 
like to dance, wouldn't you ?—like other girls. 
You have an absent-minded professor for a 
father, my dear—I never noticed you were 
growing up. Of course, you must go—of 
course, of course. And now run along—but 
promise me one thing first.” 

Janice smiled. This was too good to be 
true, promises or no promises. ‘What is 
it?’’ she said. 

Her father studied her for a moment as 
if he were seeing her for the first time. ‘Very 
like her mother,” he murmured as if to him- 
self. Then he smiled down at her. “I used 
to be a great dancer myself, daughter—will 
you save the last for me?” 
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floor of his loft study, he’d drawn with chalk 
a diagram of the floor plan of the gym and 
locker rooms at a school; he had marked in 
stairways and fire escapes, and he'd sit for 
hours, frowning and puzzling over it. One 
day, when he was wearily desperate because 
he couldn't get his characters to kill the ones 
they ought to kill, he rigged up fishing poles 
for himself and Dakie. They tramped miles 
along the creek bed, and came home with a 
string of catfish which he fried for their 
supper. 

Three days after her illness, Martha was 
coming through the corral gate with a small, 
crippled chicken in her apron. She looked up, 
and her heart began hammering in her breast 
to see Dr, Will's car stopping. Suppose—oh, 
suppose! But he was asking if she were over 
her cold. There was nothing but kindness in 
his wrinkled face. 

Martha burst out, “Dr. Will, I've been so 
worried—so awfully worried! Chatty said I 
talked a lot when I was delirious—” 

“And you're afraid I might tell a certain 
party what you said, is that it?” 

“Yes.” 

He leaned out of the car, patted her tanned 
arm. “Stop worrying, child. A doctor gets to 
be sort of a father-confessor, and hears a lot 
that he keeps to himself. I never was one to 
meddle.” 

Grateful tears welled into Martha's eyes. 
“Oh, thank you, Dr. Will—thank you.” 

The old doctor added thoughtfully, ‘My 
son is younger than I am—more impatient. 
We older doctors have learned that many 
times things work themselves out without 
forcing.” 

“You mean Chatty—and that maybe some 
day she can walk.” 

“A good chance of it,” he said, and drove 
off, leaving Martha with relief like a song in- 
side her. 

June came. After the spell of rainy days, 
summer arrived with a leap and a bound. The 
garden Father had planted was like a color 
chart in green—the reddish green of beets, 
the light green of lettuce, the lacy green of 
carrot tops. In the hot sun strawberries turned 
from green to pink, from pink to red. They 
had them for supper, with cream from Pearl's 
milk poured over them. 
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Duncan Smith worked from early sunrise 
till late at night on his murder story. There 
came a day when he announced, “It’s done.” 
He showed them the nicely typed sheets. 

“Who was murdered in it?’ Chatty asked. 

‘A senior who'd made himself disagreeable 
to teachers and pupils all through school— 
and he got into one scrape after another.” 

“But even so, didn’t you kind of hate to 
murder him?” 

“Indeed I did,” he said vehemently. “I'd 
much rather have taken the poor rich kid and 
told him what a mess he was making of 
things. Even on paper, I don’t like to de- 
stroy. I seem to be a better, advice-giver.” 


F ONLY some word, some tiny message 

would reach them from Father! But none 
came. They had only their desperate hope. 

Sheep shearers passed through the coun- 
try. They were shearing at a near-by ranch, 
and Hank drove Chatty over to ask them to 
come to Happy Acres and shear the five 
heavily fleeced ewes and Damascus II. But 
the shearers wouldn't make a stop for less 
than twenty-five head. 

“We don’t want them, anyway,” Chatty told 
Martha when they returned. “I wouldn't let 
them shear mine. They're so rough; they 
just pick the sheep up and throw them down 
and flop them over. One poor sheep died of 
a heart attack.” 

“They have to work so fast,’”’ Hank ex- 
cused. “We watched the way they cut the 
wool, and we can do it ourselves.” 

The shearing went slowly for the amateur 
shearers at Happy Acres, and when the ewes 
emerged they hadn't the smoothness of the 
professionally shorn. “But anyway we didn’t 
give them heart failure,” Chatty bragged. 

Shortly after the shearers, a wool buyer 
went through the country. Fred Schef came 
with him to Happy Acres. Chatty and Martha 
anxiously followed him out to where the wool 
was sacked and piled in the granary. They 
watched him breathlessly as, reaching out a 
handful of wool, he pulled it through his 
fingers. For there was urgent need for them 
to sell the wool. They must buy more grain 
to supplement the pasture for the sheep. 

But the buyer shook his head. ‘No, I'm 
not buying that grade of wool. It doesn’t 
classify with the shipment I have. Yes, it’s 
heavy—but it’s coarser.” 

Martha turned away so as not to see the 
triumphant I-told-you-so look in Fred Schef's 
eyes. Fred lingered after the wool buyer had 
gone on. “I guess you remember me telling 
you that very thing, the night your father 
brought them sheep home, don’t you?” he 
reminded her. 

“Yes, I remember,’ Martha said shortly. 
She fought against her resentment. After all 
Fred Schef was a seasoned farmer. She 
walked back, over to the granary. Fred fol- 
lowed her, talking loudly. 

“I can see a lot of ways you're still being 
foolish about, in running this place. Take 
Dakin now. How old is he?” 
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“He's past eleven—going on twelve.” 
“That's what I figured. He's old enough 
to work in the fields. I was driving six 
horses to a plow when I was ten. No sense 
in you letting him dawdle around the house, 
killing time with his fiddle.” 

“He doesn’t kill time,’ Martha defended. 

“You're killing time if you're not work- 
ing,” Fred insisted. “And Chatty, too!’ He 
held up a big hand to silence Martha when 
she started to expostulate. “I ain't saying 
Chatty ought to get out and work in the 
field, seeing as how she has to hobble around 
the way she does. But there’s no sense in her 
being deadwood. All she does is fuss around 
that little handful of ewes and lambs. No 
sense in you coddling her, the way you do.” 

“Chatty does as much as she possibly can,”’ 
Martha put in. 

“No, she don’t, either. She could do like 
our Aunt Mary does and knit socks. Being a 
cripple wouldn't keep her from using her 
hands and running a knitting machine.” 

“She'd hate that,’’ Martha said. 

“Whether she hates it or not, you ought to 
make her do it. I allowed, when I heard your 
Cousin Dakin was coming, that he'd get 
things going down here, but I guess these 
writer fellows don’t have much gumption. 
Now here,”” he drew a paper from his pocket, 
“I wrote down the name of that knitting 
machine and the address in Quincy, Illinois, 
where you can send for one for Chatty.” 

Martha made no move to take the paper 
from him, She was afraid to speak, for anger 
seethed inside her. She heard the click of the 
corral gate, and looked.up gratefully to see 
Duncan Smith coming toward them. Fred 
Schef gave the “writer fellow’ a brief nod. 
“You think over what I've told you,” he said 
stolidly to Martha as he took his departure, 
“and you'll see that I'm right.” 

Duncan grinned at Martha. ‘My, my, what 
a confidential little talk that was! I could 
hear it over the click of my typewriter, clear 
up in the loft. Take a good long breath, 
Martha, and relax.” 

Martha managed a rueful laugh. She 
turned, looked back into the granary. In the 
grain bin, which was dustily empty of grain 
now, she saw the slumped figure of Chatty. 
She said swiftly, “Don’t you pay any atten- 
tion to what he said, Chatty. I'm so mad— 
if Duncan hadn't come, I'd have exploded.”’ 

“I'm not mad,” Chatty said drearily. “Be- 
cause it's true. I am just deadwood.” She 
looked at Duncan Smith. “It just came to 
me, sitting here—that Martha is too good to 
me. She does coddle me, and she lets me 
coddle myself. She ought to have made me 
go to the hospital and let that awful old Dr. 
Desjardines make me over. Don't you think 
I ought to go, Duncan?” 

He said gently, “I think it would be very 
brave of you, Chatty. I've heard of Desjar- 
dines—he's a good man.”’ 

“I guess he’s a good doctor,” Chatty ad- 
mitted. “It’s just that—just that—” 

“Just what, Chatty?’ Martha asked. 


RESULTS IN THE HOBBY-HORSE RACE 


with their rarities valued at thousands of dol- 
lars, the innumerable men, women, and chil- 
dren who spend only a small amount on their 
collectioas—who can say that one of these 
gets more enjoyment than another out of his 
stamps? One of the happiest qualities of the 
“Great Hobby" is that the commonest and 
cheapest stamps can cast their magic spell 





over the collector, just as the rare ones do. 
Stamp collecting is a source of pleasure 
and satisfaction to me. Its educational value 
is important: stamp collecting stimulates in- 
terest in a wide variety of topics—in history, 
government, geography, and current events— 
and helps to make them real to us. - 
Whether one has much or little to spend 
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“That I don't like him and he doesn’t like 
me,” Chatty choked. “I don’t want to be un- 
der obligation to him. I could even stand the 
pain better than to feel that—that I was tak- 
ing favors from him.” 

“I know,” Martha agreed understandingly. 
“I feel the same way about him.” 

Chatty got to her feet, her pale, smudgy 
face resolute. “But I'll go—I'll go, Martha, 
so I won't be deadwood. I'll go and let Dr. 
Desjardines work on me, so I can get around 
and raise more sheep.” 

Two days later Duncan Smith, accompanied 
by Dakin, took the bus to Denver. They re- 
turned the next day in a light tan car. 

“Get ready for some good news,” Duncan 
shouted, as he and Dakie climbed out. “The 
police of Denver had found my car and were 
holding it for me! And please note, there's 
the whole back end of it full of grub. The 
only thing taken was the smoking tobacco. 
Now, Dakie, tell them your good news.” 

Dakie was palely tired from the long trip, 
but his eyes sparkled with eagerness. “Why 
— it’s just that I'm to play on a program right 
up on the stage—that is, if I'm good enough 
—and I think, if I practice real hard, I will be 
good enough. I'm going to really get down 
and practice—you know till my arm just 
aches, because he says that’s the way to get 
any place on the violin—” 

“Who's he?” Chatty interrupted. 

Duncan Smith explained. Young Herr 
Friedel often introduced on his program some 
one whom he thought showed unusual talent. 
He had taken a liking to Dakie’s playing. 

Dakie’s smile flashed. “He said this might 
be an opportunity of a lifetime.” 

Yes, there was quite a celebrative note at 
the table that evening, although the meal was 
almost over before something seeped inte 
Martha's mind. Duncan Smith wasn’t really 
gay; he was just keeping a smile pinned on, 
and acting for their benefit. She remembered 
then the heavy envelope which had come ad- 
dressed to D. Smith, and she asked, “You 
got your mail, didn’t you, Duncan?” 

It was as though she had put her finger on 
a wound, for a spasm of pain crossed his 
face. ‘Lady, don’t remind me when I'm try- 
ing so hard to forget! The mail I received 
was my murder story back. A writer told me 
once that heavy envelopes were headaches in 
a writer's life—it's the thin ones that bring 
acceptances and checks.” 

Martha said, “You mean they didn’t like 
your story?” 

“What did they say?” Chatty demanded. 
“I don’t know why they wouldn't.” 

Duncan Smith quoted as glibly as though 
the words were engraved on his mind: 

“ “Dear Sir: 

"We are returning your story, “ Murder 
in the Locker Room,” which we have 
read with interest. The story has some 
excellencies, but we feel that, in its so- 
lution, you have stretched the long arm 
of coincidence beyond all plausibility.’ ” 

(To be continued) 
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on his hobbies, stamps can make his leisure 
hours delightful and lead him on in a thou- 
sand picturesque and colorful ways into end- 
less new realms of pleasure and recreation. 
Dorothy Sibley, age fifteen 
Note: The Editors regret that lack of space 
makes it impossible to print the other eight 
“Honorable Mentions.” ; 
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“TOOK, Jo!” Jean held up a flat 
volume with an interesting 


blue-and-white jacket. 
know what this is?” 

“Canoe Country,” read Joan, “by, 
well, what do you know about that? 
—by Florence Page Jaques! Why, 
Jinny, that’s our Mrs. Jaques. Give 
it to me.” 

Jean surrendered the book. “You 
don’t know the half of it, dearie,” 
she told her chum. “It’s the very 
same Canoe Country article that 
was printed in THE AMERICAN 
GiRL, made into a book by the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press; only, in- 
stead of photographs, Francis Lee 
Jaques has made beautiful drawings 
to illustrate it. He’s a noted painter 
of birds, you remember.” 


“Do you 


@ Joan turned the pages. “This 
gives me an idea, Jin. You know 
how crazy Aunt Elsie and Uncle 
Bill are about camping and nosing 
around in canoes? This is the very 
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book for them, and I’m going to 
get it for their Christmas present. 
It’s two-fifty, but Mother and Dad 
will go halves on it.” 

“What a lot of AMERICAN GIRL 
material goes into book form,” she 
went on, as they left the store. 
“Beatrice Pierce’s The Young Hos- 
tess is made up of her articles orig- 
inally printed in the magazine— 
Mother's giving it to my Cousin 
May; and Make-Believe Dog is 
published as The Girl From Frozen 
Bend. They're grand books, Jinny.” 


@ “By the way, has your Decem- 
ber AMERICAN GIRL come?” Jean 
asked. “Mine arrived yesterday 
afternoon.” 

“Yes, but I hadn’t time to read 
it,” answered Joan, “only to look at 
Orson Lowell’s cover. That cover 
is so different—with those lovely 
Madonna blues and soft pinks. 
You'd never think of those colors 
as belonging to Christmas, and yet 


‘New Books— 
New Worlds” 


it’s the most Christmasy thing I've 
seen. Really lovely.” 

“The inside of the magazine is 
plumb-full of Christmas, too,” 
agreed her chum, ‘from that cork- 
ing article on Christmas in Sweden, 
by Fairfax Downey, to the article 
that tells how to make holiday 
wreaths.” 

“How about the stories?” asked 
her friend. 

“There are three Christmas sto- 
ries—a funny one about Midge, 
who spends Christmas vacation with 
a school friend; an exciting one by 
Harriet F. Bunn, Sophie’s Christ- 
mas Dinner, about pioneer days in 
the West; and a really beautiful 
one, Miracle at Eastpoint, by Janet 
Ramsay.” 

“I'm so glad Miss Ramsay is writ- 
ing about the F.A.D.’s again,” ob- 
served Joan. “I always loved ’em.” 

“Yes, and that’s another book 
made from AMERICAN GIRL mate- 
rial,” said Jean. “Stars Rising is 
the name of it. Our stories about 
the F.A.D.’s are in it, and a lot of 
new ones, too.” She stopped sud- 
denly. ‘Remember how you and I 
and Kitty Carman used to read 
those stories aloud? Remember 
how Kit used to rave over them? 
Why don’t we give her that book 
for Christmas?” 

Joan seized her friend’s arm. 
“It’s the very ticket! We couldn't 
get Kit anything she'd like better. 
Come on back to the book shop, 


and we'll buy it now.” 


If your subscription has run out 
mail the renewal today. Send $1.50 
for one year, or $2.00 for two years, 
to THE AMERICAN GIRL 14 
West 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 











An Apron of apple green percale with gay stripes of yellow, red 
and = with a trefoil pocket, to brighten the kitchen and lighten 


one's work. Small, medium, large. 8-294 


Pot Holders of yellow and white, with a pert and appropriate de- 
sign in green, make a practical and attractive gift. 11-592....$ .10 


A Recipe Book will spur an amateur to greater accomplishments 
and gladden the heart of a veteran cook. Back and front are 
of pressed cork in brown on tan, and "innards" conceal a file 


case conveniently indexed. Why not treat yourself to one? 
11-611 


The Desk Set, of green leatherette, makes thank-you notes a pleas- 
ure, not a task. The calendar is perpetual, and blotters renewable. 
A dandy troop gift to the leader. 11-608 


The "SealSet" savors of intrigue, deep dark secrets, and great 
privacy, and will delight a Girl Scout of any age. The signet ring, 
adjustable in size, is of Victory bronze, and sealing wax sticks are 
in gold, green and lavendar. | 1-607 


A Writing Case is truly a "good companion" for travellers or stay- 


at-homes. A full pack of correspondence cards, pencil and calen- 
dar are included, with a concealed pocket on either side. The 
trefoil is in gold on the green leatherette cover. 11-605........$ .85 


A "Don't Forget" boasts a cover of burgundy-red leatherette, and 
has pages evenly divided between blank sheets for memoranda, 
and pages for addresses. An ideal stocking gift! 11-614.....$ .10 


The Bookmark of bronze metal is decorated in green and black, 
with a saucy green tassel. Another budget-priced gift. 11-610..$ .15 


A Coin Purse of dark green leather is designed for lightning-like 
change, as well as precious bills. | 1-623 


The Vanity Set is compact and complete—with mirror, comb and 
Tile. And the soft leather case is dark green. 11-506 
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